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Nature as a Reformer 


By Ambrose Bierce 


LAist sod 

A mammuanei® FTI N the cheerful optimist declares with a ghastly grin 
| that this is “the best of all possible worlds” we need not 
be hot and hasty in denial, for it cannot be known what 
limitations have conditioned its existence; but in- 
dubitably it is not the best of all conceivable worlds. 
That distinction belongs to the world in which is no 
sin, nor any kind of evil—such a world as the good 
Christian believes awaits him when this world is done 
with him and severs its connection with him—in brief, 

kills him. 

As a habitation for man as he is, this world—the material spheroid 
upon which he lives as long as he can—is a singularly inhospitable 
dwelling-place. Upon only about one-eighth part of its surface can 
he live at all, and for only a little time, in an unequal struggle with the 
malign forces of nature. For man as he may be, the situation is less 
desperate, for some of these mindless malevolencies are evitable, others 
vincible. We cannot avoid the earthquake, but we can build against it. 
The tornado cannot be controlled, but some day we shall perhaps fore- - 
cast it in time to save at least our lives. Already some progress has been 
made in baffling the snakes of India by staying away from there. For 
inundations there are the uplands. We now disappoint the mosquito 
that once slew his thousands with yellow fever, and many of the germs |} 
that lie alurk in the air that we breathe and the water that we drink. 

No, it is not a good world, but neither is it so bad as it seems to a 
delinquent attention, or one unduly concerned with a single detail, 
the fate of the individual. The whole is superior to its parts: what 
should engage our chief interest is not men, but Man—not the fortunes 
of human units, but those of the human race. The ignorance, the vice, 
the errors, the poverty, and the sufferings of our fellows in our own day 
and generation are painful to observe, and hard is the heart that is 
inaccessible to their pitiful appeal; but let us not forget that they are 
nature’s ministers of the general welfare. Through all her works and 
ways “one increasing purpose runs”: to “weed out” the incompetent, 
the unthrifty, and, alas! the luckless—all the “unfit.”” Doubtless an 
omnipotent power could have accomplished the end without the means, 
but the situation is as we see it, and not otherwise. The method is 
cruel unthinkably, but the soul in the body of this death is Hope. 





Drawn by G. Patrick Nelson 


AUNT JANE SHOWED NO HASTE TO BEGIN HER STORY 


(‘The House that Was a Wedding Fee,” page 17) 
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Owners of America 
I. Andrew Carnegie 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The series, ““ Owners of America,” of which the first article is 
here presented, will be found one of the most interesting that has ever appeared in 
any American magazine. 

Senator La Follette has recently published a list of one hundred financiers who are 
the real owners and rulers of the United States with various degrees of power in the 
control of industries. 

The personalities of these men are undoubtedly as interesting as those of any group 
of individuals in the history of the world, but many of them are quite unknown to the 
public. 

It is the plan of the Cosmopolitan to treat of these men and their influence upon 
the country in an entirely new and original manner. 


NCE upon a no very remote _ half-score may be named who hold practi- 
time, a wise man, looking cally the whole wealth of America in the 
> ahead, declared that chil- controlling hollows of their hands. It is 
dren then alive would seea here proposed to write serially and bio 
day when the entire prop-  graphically—and as far as may be remedially 
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erty of the country would —of these men, and to begin with Andrew 
lie, helpless and obedient, Carnegie, who is a Cesar of Steel. 
beneath the dominating Of all who ever went to sleep at the switch 


thumbs ofone hundredmen. of their own interests, the public is most 
This wise man gave his pro- somnolently thick. Of all the inane lambs 
phetic sight too much of elevation; he over- that ever gamboled in plain sight of the 
shot the mark. The day he threatened has wolves, the public is the most bleatingly 
arrived, and not one hundred men but a_ witless. As exhibiting to the public lamb, 
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in something of its size and fangy strength, 
one of the many lions with which, in advance 
of the millennium, it is pleased to lie down, 
I give here a handful of figures by which to 
measure the Steel Trust. 

The Steel Trust stock and bond issues, 
in a recent year, amounted to nearly 
$1,436,722,135. The whole debt of the 
United States was but $901,470,950. In 
interest and dividends for that year, the 
Steel Trust 
paid out 
$58,748,392. 
The interest 
pavments of 
the govern- 
ment during 
the same 
period were 
but $28,- 
556,438. 
That year 
the 
earnings of 
the Steel 
Trust were 
$536,572,- 
§71. The 
income 
of the gov- 
ernment, 
slightly top- 
ping it, was 
$560, 396,- 
674. The 
operating 
expenses of 
the Steel 
Trust dur- 
ing those 
twelve 
months 
were $4009,- 
268,599, while the expenses of the gov- 
ernment were $477,542,659. The Steel 
Trust surplus at the close of that year 
was $12,304,916; the surplus of the govern- 
ment was, roundly, $14,000,000. 

These figures should give the public some 
notion of the size of at least one of the lions 
that live in the same cage with it. If gold 
be power—and I think no one doubts it— 
what a black world of harm, whether latent 
or active, resides with such a colossus of 
money! And yet it is but one of many; the 
woods are full of its gigantic kind. There 
is a downright peril that ever lurks in 
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HIS DESK IN HIS NEW YORK HOME 
Although past the age of seventy the creator of the Steel Trust 
still takes an active interest in its doings 





strength. Weakness, no matter how vi- 
cious, is seldom a threat. One need hardly 
fear a tabby-cat, even in its hour of anger. 
When the tabby swells to royal size and be- 
comes a lion the case is different. There 
are trade lions, just as there are trade tabby- 
cats. The public is safe from the little iron- 
monger, though he yearn never so hungrily 
to swindle it. It would be widely another 
business if the Steel Trust turned man- 
eater, with 
teeth and 
talons to 
carry out 
its fell de- 
sign. 
Andrew 
Carnegie 
dominates 
and directs 
the Steel 
aust. 
Kvery day 
he receives 
the totaled 
story of its 
doings. He 
assumed to 
“retire,” 


but it was 
only the 
PHO, It ce 


fiction of 
a gentleman 
who, living 
elegantly in 
these his 
latter,leisure 
days, would 
rid himself 
of smudge 
of forge and 
dust of mill. 
Since Mr. Carnegie intended thereafter to 
inhabit the drawing-rooms of existence, 
where trade is the thing rude and undesir- 
able, he defied a proverb and invented a 
method by which he might both eat his cake 
and have it, too. He called that method 
“retiring”; and, in pursuance thereof, he 
“retired” from the Steel Trust, just as Mr. 
Rockefeller ‘‘retired” from Standard Oil; 
just as some captain “retires” to his cabin 
and by messenger sends his orders to the 
bridge. 

Not only does Mr. Carnegie dominate 
the Steel Trust, but he claims credit as 
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its creator. His original investment was 
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ly $250,000. That is the whole measure 

- of what capital he has contributed 

a during his forty years of steel. Now rs 

a his annual income, per word of Mr. ¥%' 

“ Frick—who ought to know— 

, is, roundly, $25,000,000; which 

ly is more than the aggregate In- & 

a. comes of all the sovereigns of JY a 

Europe, including King Ed- 

h ward and barring the Czar. 

d There is no guessing at Mr. Car- 

‘s negie’s riches; he himself couldn’t 

t count them. Mr. Morgan, he whom 

= his intimates call ‘‘ Ponty,” described 

him as the “richest man in all the 

‘ world.” Mr. Frick, more conservative, 

. } put him down for half a billion. And 

; 1 what is half a billion? If the salary of 

. Pilate, when he sat in Roman judgment on 

1 ‘ the Saviour, had been $250,000 a year, and 
if he’d lived until now and drawn and saved 

| every dollar of that salary, he wouldn’t be 

worth, by many millions, as much as Mr. 

1 Carnegie. Such as Mr. Carnegie therefore 

: are worth reading about; his story should 

. show much to copy, and perhaps much to 

; avoid. 

In figure Mr. Carnegie is five feet four 


inches in height—a short, thick, tough, 
stocky, hickory-knot of aman. His head is 
round and big and hard and Scotch, and full 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THE STEEL KING, 
DUNFERMLINE, SCOTLAND 


of brains. He is active, keen, urbane, ag- 
gressive, ambitious, affable, selfish, friendly, 
cautious, never forgets, seldom forgives, 
helps others, helps them the more readily 
when it helps Carnegie, keeps his right 
hand posted as to what his left’s about, has 





THE AMERICAN HOME OF ANDREW 
NINETY-FIRST STREET, 





CARNEGIE AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 
NEW YORK 
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no spun-glass sentimentalities, would like to 
get back a dollar for every dime put out, 
and is not wholly decided whether he would 
sooner be rich than beright. He is against 
rascality. Emphatically he is against ras- 
calities that spell a personal loss. He pre- 
fers to do right and win. Also certain hair- 
splitting moralists and ethical carpers aver 
that he would sooner do wrong than lose. 

Going to his inner consciousness, Mr. 
Carnegie thinks rather of this life, being 
sure of it, than of the next life, of which he 
is not sure. Being somewhat scant of 
imagination, he has no superstitions, and 
makes a specialty of giving no money to a 
church. And yet in his own fashion he 
follows the mystical and leans toward 
Swedenborgianism, the religion of his father. 
By the same token, he never crosses the out- 
stretched palm of any foreign mission with 
silver, holding Mohammed and Buddha 
and Confucius and Christ to have been 
equally good teachers, each in his own day 
and way, 
and discov 
ering no dif- 
ferences in 
religions not 
traceable to 
tempera- 
ments and 
tempera- 
tures. 

Mr. Car- 
negie’s eye 
is bright, 
his face full 
and vital, 
his nose up- 
turned and 
eager, as 
though 
somewhere 
in advance 
it sniffed an 
orchard. 
His beard 
and hair are 
white as 
milk ; ihe 
suffers not 
from bald- 
ness, and in 
beard mat- 
ters, eschew- 
ing the rab- 
binical, 


IN THE GARDEN ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF HIS 
FIFTH AVENUE HOME 


In his “latter, leisure days” Mr. Carnegie spends much of his time 
out of doors walking, golfing, or coaching 


follows Van Dyke. He has thoroughness, 
energy, courage, luck. He believes in edu- 
cation, and has an affectation rather than 
an affection for books. 

Inclined to the showy, with a strong albeit 
amiable tincture of the band-wagon in his 
composition, Mr. Carnegie reads a great 
deal, since he likes to display a great deal. 
He aims at being thought learned, and 
hungers to become of the pundit caste. He 
is honest, in the sense commercial; that is 
to say, it is a civilized not a savage honesty, 
for he holds that a man should as much 
guide his integrities in business, guarding 
against overflow, as guide his manners in 
society, repressing and preventing every 
vulgar excess. As stated, he believes in 
education with an energy of heat found only 
in Jews and Scotchmen; and, because his 
own labor-smothered childhood went un- 
illuminated of school, he surrounded him- 
self with tutors after he was thirty-three. 

Going forward a descriptive step, Mr. 
Carnegie 
likes good 
eating, good 
drinking, 
good music, 
good pic- 
tures, good 
weather, 
good fish- 
ing, good 
clothes—all 
of which 
argues the 
physical 
rather than 
the mental 
or senti- 
ment al. 
The good 
clothes, in 
their im- 
maculate 
emphasis, 
may be born 
of an in- 
stinctive 
anxiety to 
shine in the 
favorable 
and favor- 
ing eyes of 
women. 
Every 
Scotchman 
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MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
The American mistress of Skibo Castle, who is beloved by every 
man, woman, and child in the wide Skibo dominions 


loves the fair, as he loves the product of 

Glenlivet; and Mr. Carnegie is Scotch. 
Being Scotch, Mr. Carnegie is obstinate 

—when obstinacy doesn’t mean expense— 


and revels in contradiction. Thus he is a 
great Scotchman while in America, and a 
great American while in Scotland, where 
they call him the “Star-Spangled Scotch- 
man.” At Skibo, he flies, along with the 
Union Jack, the Stars and Stripes; which is 
flattering to the United States and a protec- 
tive tariff. He likes coaching, since it pro- 
vides not only for seeing but for being seen. 
Besides, timid folk get out of your way, which 
is ever in theline of compliment and perfume. 


Like Mr. Rockefeller and many another 
money-eminent, Mr. Carnegie plays golf. 
There is this—to me—suspicious feature to 
golf: the common every-day urchin of the 
streets never plays it. Only folk who have 
money, or who hope to have money, play golf. 
I sometimes fear, too, that the lust for coach 
ing, so often witnessed among our exclu 
sives, hath a fashionable smart-set flavor; 
for, when all’s in, coaching, as mere coach- 
ing, should be about as inherently enjoyable 
as trucking or driving a dray. 

Sentimentally Mr. Carnegie is eager for 
a world’s approval. To this laudable end 
he builds libraries, and has piled up nearly 
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seventeen hundred of them in England and 
Scotland and America. Nor does he build 
them under an alias; one and all they are 
carefully ‘Carnegie Libraries.” His is no 
light to be hidden, whatever the accumula- 
tion of bushels. Besides, they are to be his 
monuments, his gravestones, and to be sure 
he writes his name on them. 

There be ones envious and narrow who 
scoff at the Carnegie libraries. I shall not 
emulate their jeering example, for, laying 
aside that 
the upbuild- 
ing of these 
arsenals of 
learning 
payscurrent 
wages to 
what stone- 
and_ iron- 
and plaster- 
and _ paint- 
and lumber- 
artisans are 
employed 
thereon, it 
does not be- 
come one 
who writes 
books to 
rail at him 
who pro- 
videsshelves 
forthem. I 
go further; I 
should be 
blithe were 
Mr. Car- 
negie to toss 
up one of 
his book- 
houses at 
every cross- 
road in the 
country. 

In manner Mr. Carnegie is plausible, 
pleasant, insinuating, suave, and has a 
talent for the blind side of folk whom he 
wants to hypnotize and use. This genius 
to flatter, while not seeming to do so, was 
and is the corner-stone of his success, the 
keystone of his arch of personal triumph. 
It taught him at the age of fourteen how to 
please and use Col. Tom Scott, and later Mr. 
Edgar Thomson be*™ trolling spirits of 
the Pennsylvauia Rails By them he 
planted the seeds of his subsequent millions, 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S LIBRARY, NEW YORK 


ight, 1906, 
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Mr. Carnegie believes that if a man has a good library within his 
reach he can educate himself 


which seeds he watered with loans from 
them and with rebate privileges which they 
granted through their railroad. It taught 
him in middle life how to please ‘“‘states- 
men,” and use them in throwing tariff walls 
about his business of steel. It taught him 
in Mr. Cleveland’s second term how to 
please and use that rotund executive in 
cutting down, to a comparative nothing, 
that fine of several hundred thousand dollars 
which a House had sternly imposed as a 
rebuke to 
peculiar 
armor- 

plates. 
In a sense 
of what is 
known as 
“society,” 
Mr. Carne- 
gie likes the 
drawing- 
rooms. 
Most of all, 
Ms however, 
id more than 
nit colt oF 


mH coaching or 

re anything 
Pe i else, he likes 
to make 
money. 
Wherefore 
he—politely 
and unob- 
trusively of 
course— 
took his 
business in- 
to society 
with him. 
He carried 
business in- 
to society, 
society into 
business, made one deft hand wash the 
other, did not forget a coke-oven in a con- 
servatory, and while admiring a Corot failed 
not to book heedfully a steel-contract. 

Not only does Mr. Carnegie delight in 
society, but he is more or less a wanderer 
in the world of letters. He makes friends 
with Herbert Spencer; and although he may 
not understand—who could ?—every thought 
our synthetical one puts forth, he feels a 
Scotch joy in such thought, none the less. 
Besides, the thoughtful Spencer likes to fish; 





SKIBO CASTLE, 


MR. CARNEGIE’S HOME IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 


The grounds about the castle possess every feature typical of a Highland 


landscape 


and _ so, 


in a way Waltonian, they find 
ground in common. 
Like Cesar and Napoleon, Mr. Carnegie 


has written books. He has written, among 
others, ‘““An American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain” and ‘‘Triumphant Democracy”; 
in both he shows himself equal to epigram 
like a Highland Rochefoucauld. He _ is 
fond of whacking accepted aphorisms over 
the snout, as in “Put all your eggs in one 
basket, and watch the basket.” To be 
sure, he waited in his own case until his 
hair was white before he said this; his eggs 
had all come safe to market, and were off 
his hands. A proverb of his youth was, 
‘Break orders to save owners,” and it was 
hy acting on it he won the Tom Scott heart. 
One of his latest and most democratic of 
epigrams ran, “I should sooner my niece 
wed a worthy workingman than a worthless 
duke,” its only drawback—if it be a draw- 
back—being that the wedding was over 
when he said it. 


Mr. Carnegie was born in 1837. In his 


a Scottish paradise 


iater years he has congratulated himself on 
this. Had he arrived thirty years earlier, 
he would have been too soon for what mil- 
lions lay buried in the stomach of steel, not 
yet ready to come forth. Had he waited 
thirty years, he would have been something 
more than a day behind the fair. 

Father Carnegie lived in the little Scotch 
hamlet of Dunfermline when our Andy 
was born. The elder Carnegie was a 
weaver, and clashed out his bread and a 
little butter at a hand-loom. One day they 
invented machinery to do the weaving; 
Father Carnegie went on the industrial war- 
path, and made incendiary speeches in 
favor of destroying inventors and inventions. 

There has ever been some pipe-line of 
sympathy between Scotland and France, 
and the ground-swells of French revolution 
would at this time just about be reaching 
Dunfermline. They racked the elder Car- 
negie intomany oral uvagancies of a half- 
treasonable kind. As ‘to Andy’s uncle, in a 
fit of political giddiness, incident to such 
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revolutionary rocking, that relative became 
a mob leader and got himself rocked into as 
well as locked in jail. This so affected 
Andy’s oratorical father that with his wife, 
little Andy, and Andy’s little brother Tom, 
he took the schooner Wiscasset for America. 
They were forty-nine days in crossing; for 
the Wiscasset was a deliberate tub, and not 
one to be hurried. 

Being landed, the hand of history next 
seizes the Carnegies in Barefoot Square, 
Slabtown—a suburb of Allegheny. Car- 
negie pére, now in 
classic Slabtown, 
found work in a 
linen - mill. Here 
Andy joined him as 
bobbin-boy. The 
latter had arrived at 
the unripe age of 
eleven, and they 
gave him twenty cents 
aday. A bit later he 
ran a stationary en- 
gine; deserting which, 
he became a mes 
senger-boy in the 
office of the Ohio 
Telegraph Com- 
pany. 














measure of his week’s work, he gave the 
company four dollars’ worth of work. And 
so the pleased company reached out for 
Andy one day, and brought him up higher. 
As a telegraph messenger-boy Andy had 
mastered the ‘‘machine” in odd hours, and 
was the third on earth who learned to take 
a message by ear. Observing this, his com- 
pany promoted him to the rank of operator; 
now he took messages, but did not carry them. 

Col. Tom Scott was a division superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Because Andy was 
bright and quick and 
liberal as to services 
rendered, Colonel 
Scott made him a 
railroad telegraph 
operator. He re- 
ceived twenty - five 
dollars a month—a 
mighty stipend! One 
day there came a 
smashup; the road 
was blocked, and 
Colonel Scott no- 
where to be found. 
Whereupon Andy did 
a revolutionary thing, 
one that would have 


As messenger-boy got him _ court 
Andy got three dol martialed and shot in 
lars a week, and was the army. He faked 
correspondingly a half-dozen mes- 
puffed up. Andy’s gf sages, signed them 
chief was one Lar- THOMAS A. SCOTT, FOURTH PRESIDENT OF ‘Tom Scott, Div. 
combe. To Lar THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, WHO Supt.,” and unlocked 
combe, old now but STARTED ARBRE CARES OF traffic all along the 

: HIS CAREER OF GOLD-GETTING : 
much alive, Mr. Pennsylvania. 


Carnegie gives a 
pension of seventy-five dollars a month. 

‘“‘Larcombe was always kind to me, ’ ex- 
plains Mr. Carnegie, in seeming apology for 
this largess. 

The world will condone Mr. Carnegie’s 
liberality; the more readily since, remem- 
bering that income of $25,000,000, it does 
not threaten our philanthropist’s bank- 
balance with a mortal stab. 

Andy as a lad was quick to learn, and 
never shirked a duty. Like begets like; 
the way to get more than you give is to give 
more than you get. It sounds like a para- 
dox; but never mind, it works. This was 
Andy’s rule, a rule somewhat abated, pos- 
sibly, as the years rolled on. He got three 
dollars a week, and, by heaping up the 





Colonel Scott, when 
he discovered what had been done and had 
recovered his breath, made Andy his private 
secretary—where he could watch him. A 
few years went by, and Andy succeeded 
Colonel Scott as division superintendent. 
In time he resigned this berth, and has been 
doing business on what is colloquially 
called “his own hook” ever since. 

While Andy was performing as private 
secretary for Colonel Scott, that prince of 
business gave Andy his baptism of gold. 
He told him to buy ten shares of Adams 
Express Company stock for six hundred 
dollars, and helped him find the six hundred. 
The month following, a dividend check 
reached Andy. It was like a first drink of 
rum, and Andy reeled with the tingling joy 
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MRS. THOMAS SCOTT, 


of it. It fixed his appetite; from that 
moment he has felt a profound thirst 
for gold. 

When Carnegie the elder labored in the 
linen-mill, and Andy was slave to a bobbin, 
his mother, Scotch-fashion, cast about to 
swell the family income. Cobbler Phipps, 
working with awl and wax-end, was the shoe- 
maker of Slabtown. Mother Carnegie went 
to Cobbler Phipps, and brought home shoes 
to bind. Between Carnegie pére and Andy 
in the linen-mill, and Mother Carnegie 
binding shoes, the family bought a small 
frame house, a little larger than a dry-goods 
box. Going every Sabbath to the Sweden- 
borgian church, owning their own cottage, 
the Carnegies were much looked up to in 
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BY WHOM CARNEGIE WAS JILTED 


Slabtown first circles, and among the élite 
of Barefoot Square. 

Cobbler Phipps had a son; his name was 
Henry. Andy and young Phipps became 
chums. Sundays they drank in Sweden- 
borgianism; week-days they borrowed 
books of Mr. Anderson, and studied them 
evenings. The Anderson library contained 
four hundred volumes, and Andy and 
young Phipps all but read them to flinders. 
That library became the book-acorn of sug- 
gestion from which have grown those Car- 
negie seventeen hundred. 

As Andy grew in years he and young 
Phipps grew in friendship. Another lad, 
Tom Miller, was taken into the friendly 
coalition. The boys had no secrets from 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE WAS BORN 


The little one-story stone cottage is still standing in Dunfermline 


one another; and when one made a dollar 
the others knew it, and sometimes borrowed 
it. 

It was Tom Miller of the trio who started 
eff first and fastest in the gold-getting; 
Andy, however, was not far behind. While 
working for Colonel Scott as secretary, a 
lean, hungry, lunatic-seeming individual 
sought Andy. His name was Woodruff, 
and he had invented the first sleeping-car. 
Andy showed it to Colonel Scott, who took 
it up; a company was formed, and Andy 
got a handful of shares. It wasn’t much, 
no more than a thin slice off a huge loaf; 
but is was nicely buttered, and Andy swal- 
lowed it gratefully and gracefully. 

Somebody said “iron bridges,” and Andy 
took the hint. He started the Keystone 
Bridge Works, into which he soft-soaped 
Colonel Scott and Mr. Thomson. The 
two latter furnished most of the money; 
not much, but enough. Also, what was 
more important, they hauled the bridge 
product of the Keystone works at a danger- 
ous per cent. less than their usual freight 
rates. This gave Andy the rebate high 
ground on all competitors; it put money in 
his purse, and landed him financially where 
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we shall soon have to quit calling him 


Andy. It is not meet that you identify 
a money-monarch by his first name. 

The war broke out, and Colonel Scott 
became a junior war secretary under Sec- 
retary Stanton. He called Andy to the 
head of the military telegraph and railway 
lines. Andy served through the first battle 
of Bull Run. Then his “health” gave way, 
and he went to Europe to recuperate. I do 
not blame him; that first battle of Bull Run 
made a number of people sick. 

When Andy returned, he did not again 
join the serried ranks of war. Such peace- 
ful bashfulness was to have been expected; 
Andy was born to be rich, and war there- 
fore was not his forte. It is ever thus. 
Show me a natural-born soldier, and I’Jb 
show you a natural-born poor man. What? 
Who among our gray multimillionaires 
ever shouldered an Enfield or buckled on a 
blade? No, war and commerce are as oil 
and water; the great shopkeeper is never 
the great soldier. The differences between 
sabers and yardsticks, cannon-balls and 
pound-weights, are congenital and not to be 
reconciled. Andy, the born gold-gatherer, 
found nothing alluring in carnage, pre- 
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ferring bank-accounts to wounds and 
martial glory. 

From the Keystone works, Mr. Carnegie 
—from now we abandon the Andy—started 
the Union Iron Works. He took with him 
thirteen partners—an ominous number. 
Among them were Tom Miller and the son 
of Cobbler Phipps, his chums of Slabtown. 
Only recently I was reading how the grand- 
daughter of Cobbler Phipps was setting the 
aristocracy of Eng 
land aghast by the 
rents she was paying 
for her house in 
Melton Mowbray. 
Which is evolution of 
a certain sort. 

Oil began to flow, 
and Mr. Carnegie 
scalped in and out, 
and quit richer by 
one hundred thou 
sand dollars. Colonel 
Scott sent him to 
England to sell a 
block of railroad 
bonds, and his happy 
commissions 
mounted to $250,000. 
The bonds, as time 
went on, turned 
worthless Octo- 
ber’s leaves; which 
in no wise hurt Mr. 
Carnegie, who had 
only sold them. He 
put the $250,000 into 
iron, and the iron— 
in spite of those 
Elizabethan failures 
of Doctor Dee and 
Sir Edward Kelly— 
under the magic of rebates and the spells 
of “protection,” turned into gold. 

About this time Mr. Carnegie received a 
blow—a sentimental one. While a most 
indomitable squire of dames, he had never 
thought to marry. Now he fell in love in 
earnest. In a weak moment he presented 
Colonel Scott to the lady of his soul. Mr. 
Carnegie said he wanted to get Colonel 
Scott’s opinion of the lady. This was 
fiction; what he really wanted was to show 
Colonel Scott what a wonder he had won. 
Colonel Scott’s opinion of the lady was high; 
so high in truth that he shoved his vain- 
glorious subordinate aside and married her 
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This, and give it a best de- 
scription, was hardly clubby, and Mr. 
Carnegie ceased to call the perfidious 
Colonel Scott his friend. He still bristles 
resentfully whenever the affair is recalled. 
Mr. Carnegie, jilted, went back to his fur- 
naces, and sadly put off orange-blossoms 
for twenty years. 

In his iron beginnings Mr. Carnegie often 
needed money. Mr. Phipps, who went with 
him to a steel trust 
last and was as his 
other self, used to do 
the borrowing. Mr. 
Carnegie knew 
nothing of steel; 
neither did Mr. 
Phipps. An overalls 
sort of German, with 
oil on his hands and 
coal-smudges on his 
face, furnished the 
steel knowledge. Mr. 
Carnegie was a 
drummer, a_ sales- 
man, a contract 
maker; Mr. Phipps 
hammered down ex 
pense. Mr. Carnegie 
made the money, Mr. 
Phipps saved it, the 
overalls German did 
the work. 

After Colonel 
Scott so nefariously 
stole from him his 
Phyllis, Mr. Car- 
negie devoted himself 
to Mr. Edgar Thom- 
son—the Jove of 
the Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Carnegie needed 
the railroad; he needed money; the great 
Thomson had both. Some folks you must 
bully, some you must bamboozle, some you 
must blarney. There be those who yield 
most quickly to a brickbat—a brickbat well 
aimed and low. There be others who sur- 
render to a bouquet. The great Thomson 
was most softened by blarney, most ame- 
nable to bouquets. Mr. Carnegie, who 
could throw either brickbat or bouquet with 
equal accuracy, blandished the great Thom- 
son by a dedication. He named his pet 
steel-plant for him—the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works. After that there was no 
trouble; the complacent Mr. Thomson, 


himself. 


SAVED THE MONEY 
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BUILDING AT THIRD AVENUE AND WOOD 
STREET, PITTSBURG, WHERE ANDREW 
CARNEGIE WORKED AS A TELEGRAPH 

MESSENGER-BO\ 


with check-book and name and credit, was 
at the Carnegie beck and call. 

Then came the Homestead Works; then 
came the Lucy Furnaces. In 1888, at the 
age of fifty-one, Mr. Carnegie cracked the 
whip of his domination over seven huge 
plants, all within street-car distance of the 
heart of Pittsburg. And he has gone 
forward with his gold-gathering, growing 
bigger and bigger financially, like the oft- 
quoted snowball. 

What skills it tracking our Steel Cesar, 
step by step and up and down, through all 
those avenues wherein he conquered gold ? 
His system was simplicity itself. He made 
a profit off everybody, permitted nobody to 
make a profit off him. He needed iron-ore, 
wherefore he owned iron-mines. He need- 
ed coal, wherefore he owned coal-mines. 
He needed coke, wherefore he owned coke- 
ovens. He needed money, wherefore he 
owned banks. 

While Mr. Carnegie never really needed 
protection, he was none the less sedulous in 
seeking it. He contributed to the treasure- 
chests of political parties. This was as 
bread cast upon the waters of politics, which 
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presently returned in the favorable 
guise of tariff legislation. Mr. Carnegie 
traveled to Washington, and laying the 
finger of his suave policy on senators, 
Ways and Means committees, and 
presidents, took what protection he 
pleased. He asked for armor-plate 

contracts, and received them. He was 
paid three hundred dollars, four hundred 
dollars, five hundred dollars an armor-plate 
ton. I know nothing of armor-plates, but I 
know something—a little—about money. 
Why should steel armor-plates cost, say, 
four hundred dollars a ton, and steel rails 
one-sixteenth as much ? Why? Because the 
public buys armor-plates, while the con- 
sumption of rails is altogether a private 
affair. Also, Mr. Carnegie has ever sold, 
and still sells, his steel products forty per 
cent. cheaper in Europe than in Pittsburg at 
steel’s very back door. This last is one of 
the mysteries of protection. 

Besides rebates and protection, and six- 
teen prices for armor-plate, Mr. Carnegie 
had other ways of gathering gold. His 
steel companies would buy ore from his 
iron-mines, and coal from hiscoal-mines, and 
coke from his coke-ovens—each owned and 
managed as a separate company—at figures 
below cost. In each company were little 
helpless shareholders. Mr. Carnegie was the 
big shareholder in all—the big toad in ev ery 
puddle of Carnegie ore and coal and coke 
and steel. This method of gold-gathering 
is termed ‘high finance.” Those little 
skinned shareholders of coal and coke and 
iron-ore called it ‘“‘low finance”—very low 
finance. Indeed, excited by Mr. Frick’s 
disclosures, when that sub-chief of steel 
recently quarreled with Mr. Carnegie, | 
understand that they are now bringing their 
scars into court. 

The last great coup of Mr. Carnegie’s 
was the Steel Trust—the ‘Billion-Dollar 
Steel Trust,” the elemental figures whereof 
have already been given. 

The Carnegie home life? The very rich 
are more apt to have houses than homes. 
Mr. Carnegie’s American home is in New 
York at 2 East Ninety-first Street. His 
Scotch residence is Skibo Castle, where he 
wears kilts instead of trousers. Skibo is 
seven hundred years old, and was built by a 
bishop who had trouble with his neighbors. 
It has stood many a siege. 

The father of Mr. Carnegie fled from ma- 
chinery. Mr. Carnegie has lived by it and 
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made a cult of it; which shows, 
poet Mackay, “how the demons of 
fathers become the saints that we adore.” 
Mr. Carnegie’s motto has been, ‘‘ Never do 
by hand what can be done by machinery’ 

a system businesslike, but not always hu 
mane. 

In his gold-gathering Mr. Carnegie 
sometimes lacked that quality which sport- 
ing folk grasp at in the word ‘‘game.” 
When the Homestead strike was inevitable 
Mr. Carnegie crossed to Scotland, and left 
Mr. Frick—more the 
berserker breed is Mr. 
Frick—to fight it out. 
Men were slain, 
troops came, the 
workmen surren 
dered, Mr. Carnegie 
came back, while Mr. 
Frick called in a sur 
geon to dig a super- 
fluous, lunatic bullet 
out of his leg. 

Not long ago, in a 
Homestead — speech, 
Mr. Carnegie spoke 
regretfully of that 
Homestead blood- 
shed. His contrition 
wasreceived in silence 

a silence which 
matched the silence 
of those dead, cold, 
dumb ones under the 
grass-roots. 

It was ever the 
practice with Mr. 
Carnegie to recognize 
merit, not only for the 
good of the meritorious one, but for his own. 
He brought about him forty lieutenants of the 
Frick - Schwab-Lovejoy-Leishman stamp. 
These lieutenants made hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by it; Mr. Carnegie made 
millions. He can drive a bit, when it 
comes to his said lieutenants. 

“You can’t imagine,” observed Mr. Car- 
negie to Manager Bill Jones of the Edgar 
Thomson Works, while talking of his 
ocean trips—‘‘you can’t imagine the re- 
lief I feel, once I’m outside ‘ Sandy Hook.’ 

ae ell,” replied Manager Bill Jones with 
a sigh, “you can’t imagine the relief we feel 
once you’re outside Sandy Hook.” 

As I’ve before set down, Mr. Carnegie 
likes music. He now and then gives an 
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organ to a church; he says he’ll endorse all 
the organ says, though not all the pulpit 
says. This is one of Mr. Carnegie’s pet 
outbursts of wit. I understand that he is 
boomed out of bed in the morning to the 
music of a great pipe-organ—a turgid fash- 
ion, truly, in which to begin the day. Like- 
wise he has the bi igpipes played w hile dally- 
ing with the matutinal poached eggs; which 
is like throwing a gauntlet to dyspepsia. 

In those pen-forays into literature, aside 
from ‘An American Four-in-Hand_ in 
Britain” and ‘“Tri- 
umphant Democ- 
racy,” Mr. Carnegie 
has written “ The 
Gospel of Wealth,” 
spoken pen - fashion 
most despitefully of 

‘a hoard of misera- 
ble dollars,” declared 
that “He who dies 
rich, dies disgraced, ” 
and in many other 
ways demonstrated 
the vast difference 
which subsists be- 
tween saying a thing 
and doing a thing, 
feeling a sentiment 
and putting that sen- 
timent into action. 

The only time I 
ever met Mr. Car- 
negie was at a dinner 
to Mark Twain. Mr 
Carnegie made a 
speech—a good one. 
He dwelt fervently on 
the honorable fact 
that, after the publishing firm of which Twain 
was a member fell into bankruptcy, Twain, 
following in the wake of Walter Scott, slaved 
and toiled and stripped himself to the bone, 
and paid down every dollar. Mr. Carnegie 
Was swept away in a whirlwind of admira- 
tion. ‘It was noble! It was godlike! Mr. 
Twain has paid every dollar he owed!” 
And out through that whirlwind of admira- 
tion spake the commercialist, the gold- 
gatherer. The speech, I remember, jarred 
my soul a bit, since it carried no intimation 
that a man’s wife and children are preferred 
creditors, but seemed to place the dollar- 
and-cent creditor at the unchallenged head 
of the list. 

The Carnegie annual output of steel is 
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eight millions of tons. The selling-price of 
this is half a billion dollars. If the public 
bought it all, at the figures it usually pays 
for armor-plates, the selling-price would be 
$3,200,000,000. Which shows the difference 
between a bat-eyed public and a lynx-eyed 
private consumer, when the two go buying 
steel. 

With his personal income of $25,000,000, 
and fortune of half a billion, Mr. Carnegie 
draws the reins of direction over twentyfold 
that sum. He is a herd-leader of money; 
ten billions of gold will follow him. The 
whole wealth of the country is $107,104, 
211,917; and so you may gain some notion 
of the Carnegie frontiers. He can make 
men, break men; feudal in his commercial 
authority, our gold-baron sits possessed of 


“the high justice, the middle and the low.” 
He may not take physical life, but he may 
take dollar life—he may not take the house, 
but he may take away the prop that doth 
sustain the house. 

Every man and woman and child between 
the oceans is serf to Mr. Carnegie, and di- 
rectly or indirectly must render him tribute. 
To what end? That he may drink deep and 
ever deeper of the money-goblet. Does it 
do him good? No. Does itdo us harm? 
Yes. Is there no remedy, no power of 
cure? Remedy? There are half a dozen 
remedies. We pass laws against the man 
who carries a pistol. Yet far more deadly, 
as a weapon of offense against the citizen, 
is the concealed bank-book of a multi- 
millionaire. 


OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE MEDAL GIVEN IN COMMEMORATION OF HEROIC ACTS 


One hundred and twenty-six medals have been awarded and over ninety thousand 
dollars in money given to heroes and their dependents 
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T was September, the sad 
month of the year, before I 
heard the promised story of 


the house that was a wed- 
ding fee; for it was Aunt 
| BS Jane’s whim that, as a 
CAN dramatic sequence, a visit 
ae its to the house should follow 
xf the telling of the tale, and it 
was hard to find a conve- 
nient time for the happening of both events. 
Meanwhile I was tantalized by the memory 
of that half-seen house at the end of the long 
avenue, and again and again I tried by 
adroit questions to draw from Aunt Jane the 
story about which my imagination hovered 
like a bee about a flower. 

“‘Well,” she finally remarked with smi- 
ling resignation, “I see there ain’t any peace 
for me till that story’s told. Ain’t that 
Johnny Amos goin’ by on_ horseback? 
Holler to him, child, and ask him to stop 
here on his way back and hitch old Nelly to 
the buggy for me. Tell him I’ll dance at 
his weddin’ if he’ll do that favor for me. 

“And now while we’re waitin’ for 
Johnny to come, I'll tell all I can ricollect 
about that old house. Fetch my basket o’ 
cyarpet-rags, and we’ll sit out here on the 
porch. Here’s a needle for you, too, child. 
If I can sew and talk at the same time I 
reckon you can sew and listen. Jest mix 
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your colors any way you please. I never 
made a cyarpet except the hit-or-miss 
kind.” 

I took my needle and began to sew, first a 
black, then a red, then a blue strip, but Aunt 
Jane showed no haste to begin her story. 

““Goin’ back sixty years,” she remarked 
meditatively, “‘is like goin’ up and rum- 
magin’ around in a garret. You don’t know 
what you'll lay your hands on in the dark, 
and you can’t be certain of findin’ what you 
went after. I’m tryin’ to think where- 
abouts I’d better begin so as to git to that old 
house the quickest.” 

“No, Aunt Jane, please take the long, 
roundabout way,” I urged. 

“Well,” she laughed, ‘‘come to think 
about it, it don’t make much difference 
which way I take, for if I start on the short 
road it’ll be roundabout before I git through 
with it. You know my failin’, child. 
Well, I reckon the old church is as good a 
startin’-place as any. You ricollect me 
p’intin’ it out to you the day we went to 
town, and tellin’ you about Martin Luther 
and the bell. That buildin’ was put up 
when Brother Wilson was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church. Before his time 
they’d been without a preacher for a good 
while, and things was in a kind o’ run-down 
and gone-to-seed sort o’ condition when he 
come up from Tennessee to take the charge. 
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“Brother Wilson’s father and mother 
was Georgia people, and I ricollect one of his 
brothers comin’ through here with all his 
slaves on his way to Mizzourah toset ’em free. 
The family moved from Georgia to Tennes- 
see because there was better schools there, 
and they wanted to educate their children. 
They was the sort o’ people that cared 
mighty little for money, but a heap for edu- 
cation and books. But before Brother Wil- 
son got his education he took a notion he’d 
go into the army, and when he wasn’t but 
sixteen or seventeen years old he was 
fightin’ under Gen. Andrew Jackson and 
went through two campaigns. Then he 
come home and went to college, and the 
next thing he was preachin’ the gospel. 

“Tt’s sort o’ curious to think of a man 
bein’ a soldier and a preacher, too. But 
then, you know, the Bible talks about 
Christians jest like they was soldiers, and the 
Christian’s life jest like it was a warfare. 
The Apostle tells us to put on the whole 
armor of God, and when he was ready to de- 
part he said, ‘I have fought a good fight.’ 
And I used to think that maybe Brother 
Wilson wouldn’t ’a’ been as good a preacher 
as he was if he hadn’t first been a good 
soldier. He used to say, ‘I come of fighting 
stock and preaching stock, and the fighting 
blood in me had to have its way.’ The 
preachin’ blood didn’t seem to come out in 
Martin Luther and John Calvin, but the 
fightin’ blood was there mighty strong. 
Folks used to say that one or the other of 
‘em had a fight every day in the week, and 
if they couldn’t git up a fight with some 
other boy, they’d fight with each other. The 
druggist said that after Brother Wilson come 
he sold as much court-plaster and arnica in a 
month as he used to sell in six months, and 
Mis’ Zerilda Moore used to declare she never 
had seen Martin Luther but once when his 
eyes and nose was the natural shape and 
color. Some of the church-members was 
scandalized at havin’ their preacher’s sons 
set such a bad example to the rest o’ the 
town boys, and they went to Brother Wilson 
to talk to him about it. But he jest laughed 
and says he, ‘There’s no commandment that 
says, ‘‘Thou shalt not fight,” and I can’t 
whip my boys for having the spirit of their 
forefathers on both sides of the house.’ 
Says he: ‘Their great-grandfather on their 
mother’s’ side was a fighting parson in 
Revolutionary times. He was in his pulpit 
one Sunday morning when news was brought 


that the British were coming, and he stepped 
down out of his pulpit and organized a com- 
pany from the men of his congregation and 
marched out and whipped the British; and 
then he went back to the church and finish- 
ed his sermon.’ Says he, ‘My boys can’t 
help fighting like their mother’s grandfather 
any more than they can help having their 
mother’s eyes and hair.’ 

‘“‘Now here I am talkin’ about Martin 
Luther Wilson’s great-grandfather when I 
started out to tell you about the old church. 
Le’s see if I can’t git back to the straight 
road and keep on it the rest of the way. 

“When Brother Wilson first come, the 
Presbyterian church was in the old grave- 
yard in the lower part o’ town. Maybe you 
ricollect seein’ it the day we went to town. 
Mighty dismal-lookin’ place, all grown up 
in weeds and underbrush. And he took a 
look at it and saw jest how things was, and 
says he, ‘ You’ve got your church in the right 
place. A dead church,’ says he, ‘ought to 
be in a graveyard. But,’ says he, ‘when 
the spirit of the Lord breathes over this 
valley of dry bones, I expect to see the dead 
arise, and we’ll build a house of the Lord 
amongst the habitations of the living.’ 
And bless your life, he went to work and got 
up a revival that lasted three months and 
spread to all the churches—the Babtist 
and the Methodist and the Christian—till 
every sinner in town was either converted or 
at the mourners’ bench. And before it was 
over in town it started in the country 
churches and kept up till Sam Amos said it 
looked to him like the preachers would have 
to go out o’ business for a while or move to 
some other place, for there wasn’t any ma- 
terial in the county for ’em to work on. 
Mother used to say it was pretty near equal 
to the big revival they had ’way back yonder 
in 1830. She said every seat in a church 
then was a mourners’ bench, and such 
shoutin’ and singin’ and prayin’ never was 
heard before or since. Some o’ the converts 
would fall in trances, and you couldn’t tell 
whether they was dead or alive. Uncle 
Jim Matthews’s father, Job Matthews, 
stayed in a trance for two days and nights, 
and mother said he never seemed like the 
same man after that. He never could tell 
what he’d seen when he was in the trance, 
and when folks’d question him about it, a 
sort of a wild look’d come into the old man’s 
eyes and he’d say, ‘I’ve seen things of which 
it is not lawful for me to speak.’ He didn’t 
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take any more interest in his farmin’ or the 
family affairs, and when his wife’d try to 
stir him up and persuade him to work like 
he’d been used to workin’ he’d say: ‘The 
things of this world are temporal, but the 
things of the other world are eternal. The 
soul of man is eternal, and this world can 
never content it. I’ve seen the abiding- 
place o’ the soul,’ he’d say, ‘and I’m like 
a homesick child.” Mother said nobody 
appeared to understand the old man, and 
his wife’d be so fretted and outdone with 
him that she’d say that if a person went into 
a trance they might as well stay in it, for 
Job hadn’t been any use to the world since 
he come out of his. 

“Well, when the revival was over, and all 
the converts had been received into the 
church, Brother Wilson called a meetin’ o’ 
the session and says he, ‘ There’s two things 
to be done now. We've got to come up out 
of that old graveyard and build a church 
in town that’ll stand as a monument to this 
generation of Presbyterians long after their 
bodies have gone back to the old graveyard 
and moldered into dust; and while we’re 
doing that,’ says he, ‘we must bring this 


congregation up to the standards the church 


has set for its members.’ And he got the 
session to pass resolutions sayin’ that all sin- 
ful and worldly pleasures like cyard-playin’ 
and horse-racin’ and dancin’ was forbidden 
to church-members and that the Sabbath 
day must be kept holy and no member of 
the church could ride or walk or take a 
journey on the Sabbath unless it was to do 
some work of necessity or mercy. Says he, 
‘This flock has been without a shepherd so 
long that the Good Shepherd himself could 
hardly tell which are the sheep and which 
are the goats. But,’ says he, ‘the time has 
come when every man has got to take his 
stand on the right hand or on the left, so the 
world can know what he is.’ 

“Well, of course these strict rulin’s went 
mighty hard with some o’ the church people, 
for, havin’ been without a preacher so long, 
they’d got clean out of their religious ways. 
I ricollect they elected old Mr. Joe Bigsby 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, and 
the very first Sunday he was examinin’ the 
children to see if their parents had taught 
‘em the things they ought to know, and he 
called on Johnny West to say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and John was talkin’ to the boy 
next to him and didn’t hear. The old man 
was mighty quick-tempered, and he hol- 


lered out: ‘John West! You John! Con- 
found you, sir! Stand up and say the Lord’s 
Prayer.’ And then he ricollected himself, 
and he turned around to Brother Wilson, 
and says he, ‘Now, I know that ain’t any 
way for a Sunday-school superintendent to 
talk, but,’ says he, ‘jest give me a little time, 
and I’ll git the hang o’ this superintendent 
business.’ Says he, ‘ When a Presbyterian’s 
been without a church of his own for three 
years and been driftin’ around loose amongst 
the Methodists and the Babtists, you’ve got 
to make some allowance for him.’ 

“Well, after he’d got the Sunday-school 
and the weekly prayer-meetin’ started and 
all the church-members comin’ regular to 
preachin’ and everything rurnin’ smooth, 
Brother Wilson set about havin’ the church 
built. 

“The way they build churches now, child, 
is mighty different from the way they used 
to build ’*em. Now nobody gives anything 
but money. It’s money, money, money, 
every which way you turn. But in the 
olden time the way they built a church was 
like the way the Israelites built the taber- 
nacle. You ricollect the Bible says, ‘ Every 
one whose heart stirred him up, and every 
one whom his spirit made willing’ brought an 
offering tothe Lord. The rich men brought 
gold and silver, and the rulers brought onyx 
stones and oil and i incense, and the poor men 
brought wood for the tabernacle and goats’ 
skins and rams’ skins, and the women they 
spun and wove and made purple and scyarlet 
cloth and fine linen. There wasn’t any- 
body so poor that he couldn’t give somethin’ 
if his heart and his spirit was willin’. And 
that’s the way it was when that Presbyterian 
church was built in the old time. 

“The folks that was called rich then would 
be called poor nowadays, and a man’s riches 
wasn’t always money. But if one man had 
a sand-bank he’d give sand for the mortar, 
and if another had good clay for makin’ 
bricks he’d give the clay, and somebody 
else that owned slaves’d give the labor—so 
many days’ work—and there’d be the bricks 
for the walls; and if a church-member was a 
cyarpenter he’d give so much of his time and 
his work, jest like the “ wise-hearted men” 
that worked on the tabernacle and made the 
curtains and the cherubims and the sockets 
of silver and brass and all the rest of the 
things that Moses commanded ’em to make. 

“T reckon that old subscription paper’d 
look mighty strange nowadays. I ricollect 
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one of the members said he’d give fifty 
dollars in cotton yarn at the price it was 
sellin’ at in the stores; another said he’d-give 
a hundred acres o’ land in Monroe County; 
and another one give a hundred acres 0’ 
land ’way up in Illinois. One o’ the elders 
said he’d give twenty-five dollars in shingles, 
and when he’d gethered his corn the next 
fall he promised to give twenty-five barrels 
o’ corn; another elder paid fifteen dollars in 
pork, and one o’ the deacons who had a two- 
horse wagon paid sixty dollars in haulin’; 
and the saddlers and the tailors paid their 
part in saddlery and tailorin’. It’s many 
a day, honey, since they laid the corner- 
stone o’ that church, and there ain’t a crack 
in the walls yet. The only good work is 
the work that love does, and in them days 
folks loved their churches jest as they loved 
their homes, and the work that went into that 
church was good work. [I ricollect the Sun- 
day they dedicated it the first hymn was, 





I love thy kingdom, Lord, 

The house of thine abode, 

The church our blest Redeemer 
saved 

With his own precious blood. 





“Me and Abram was there, for the country 
churches and the town churches was friend- 
lier then than they are now. If the Goshen 
church was without a preacher Brother 
Wilson’d come out every third Sunday and 
preach for us, and if the weather and the 
travelin’ was good, the Goshen folks’d go 
to town to preachin’. 

“Now here I am tellin’ about the dedi- 
catin’ of the church before I git through with 
the buildin’. 

“Well, when the church was about half 
done things begun to go wrong amongst the 
congregation. Somebody give a dancin’- 
party at the tavern, and two o’ Judge Grace’s 
daughters was there, and the old judge him- 
self dropped in and looked at the dancin’ 
a while; and before folks’d got through 
talkin’ about that here come the news that 
Squire Schuyler had taken a journey on the 
Sabbath day, and, besides that, he’d been 
heard usin’ profane language. Of course 
it all come to Brother Wilson’s ears, and as 
soon as he heard it he didn’t lose any time 
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callin’ a meetin’ of the session, and tuey 
summoned the old judge and the squire to 
appear before ’em and answer to the charges 
that was brought against ’em. 

“The session was in the habit of meetin’ 
in old Doctor Brigham’s office, and when they 
come together Judge Grace was on hand, 
and he explained how he’d gone to the tav- 
ern to bring his daughters home, and the 
gyirls wasn’t quite ready to go home, and 
he had to stay and wait for ’em; and says 
he, ‘I acknowledge that I did go into the 
hall where the young folks was dancin’, and 
I stood and looked at ’em a while. And,’ 
says he, ‘I might ’a’ patted my foot, keepin’ 
time to the music, for they was dancin’ a 
Virginia reel, and it’s mighty hard for 
me to keep my feet still when there’s 
a Virginia reel goin’ on. But,’ says he, 
‘that was the head and front of my of- 
fendin’.’ 

“Then Brother Wilson asked him if his 
daughters danced at the party, and the old 
judge he looked over at one o’ the elders 
and winked, and then he says, as solemn as 
you please, ‘Not while I was there.’ Says 
he, ‘I forbid my children to dance, and if I 
had known the nature of that party I would 
’a’ forbidden ’em to go to it. But,’ says he, 
‘I can’t say that my forbiddin’ ’em would ’a’ 
kept ’em from goin’, but not bein’ church- 
members,’ says he, ‘my daughters can’t be 
disciplined for dancin’, and if you’re going 
to discipline the parents for what the 
children do,’ says he, ‘there’s some min- 
isters that’ll have to be summoned to appear 
before the session.’ 

“And with that everybody laughed, and 
Brother Wilson he j’ined in as hearty as any- 
body, for he liked a joke even when it was 
on himself. And says he, ‘Well, that’s one 
case settled.” And then he looks around 
and says he: ‘It seems that Squire Schuyler 
has not received the message from the session. 
Let the clerk of the session send him another 
summons, and to make sure of its reaching 
him, let one of the session hand it to him 
next Monday; that’s county-court day, and 
he’s certain to bein town.’ So they fixed up 
another summons, and Judge Grace was to 
hand it to him. 

“Well, when Monday mornin’ come the 
old judge took his stand on the corner o’ the 
street in front o’ the church and watched for 
the squire, and pretty soon here he come on 
horseback, gallopin’ as hard as he could, and 
five or six hounds lopin’ at the horse’s heels. 











“Squire Schuyler, honey, was a man dif- 
ferent from any you see nowadays. As I 
look back on it now, it appears to me that he 
was the kind o’ man that believed in gettin’ 
all the pleasure he could out o’ life. Now- 
adays everybody’s tryin’ so hard to make 
money that they don’t have time to enjoy 
life, and some of ’em wouldn’t know how to 
enjoy it if they had the time. But Squire 
Schuyler was the kind that knows 
how to make the most out of every- * 
thing that comes their way. The ——~ 
Schuyler family was a big family in 
Virginia ’way back in the time o’ the 
first settlements. They had grants of land 
and lived high, and the two brothers that 
come to Kentucky had the same way of 
livin’ and takin’ things easy and makin’ 
pleasure out o’ life as they went along. 
Plenty o’ money, plenty o’ land, plenty o’ 
slaves, fine horses, fine cattle, and a pack 0’ 
hounds—that’s the way things was with 
the Schuylers, Meredith and Hamilton both. 
I can see Squire Meredith Schuyler now, 
the way he looked in that long overcoat 
made out o’ dark-green broadcloth with big 
brass buttons on it, ruffled shirt-bosom, 
high boots comin’ ’way up to his knees, a 
broad-brimmed hat set back on his head and 
a ridin’-whip in his hand, and long leather 
gloves, and the hounds skulkin’ along 
behind him. 

“That’s the way he looked when Judge 
Grace walked up’to him and handed him 
the second summons. And he opened the 
paper and read it, and then he tore it in two 
and threw it on the ground. And says he, 
‘Does the Rev. Samuel Wilson think that 
he’s the Pope of Rome?’ Says he, ‘ You go 
to him and tell him for me that this is a free 

country and I’m a free member of the 
Presbyterian church and the journeys I take 
and the language I use are a matter between 
me and my conscience and my God.’ And 
with that he walked off and left Judge Grace 
standin’ there. And the judge he picked up 
the pieces o’ paper and went right straight to 
Brother Wilson’s house and told him what 
had happened. And Brother Wilson he 
listened to it all, and he looked mighty stern 
and says he, ‘Call the session together at 
three o’clock thisevening.’ Says he, ‘ This is 
something that concerns the honor of the 
church, and we can’t let the sun yo down on 
it.” 

“Well, the session they all got ‘together 
at the app’inted time, and Brother Wilson 
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‘*GALLOPIN’ AS HARD AS HE COULD”’ 


says, says he, ‘Brethren, there’s a serious 
question to be settled, and before we begin 
let us ask for light and wisdom from on high.’ 
And then he prayed a prayer askin’ the Lord 
to guide them in all they said and did, and 
when that was over he called on Judge Grace 
to tell the session jest how Squire Schuyler 
had acted and talked when he handed him 
the summons. And the judge told it all jest 
so. ‘And now,’ says Brother Wilson, ‘I 
want you gentlemen to understand that 
what Squire Schuyler said and did is not 
an insult to me.’ Says he, ‘I am not 
summoning him to come before this session.’ 
Says he, ‘The squire has broken the rules 
of the church, and when he refuses to ap- 
pear before the session he’s resisting the 
authority of the church, and when a man 
does that, why, there’s nothing,’ says he, 
‘for the church to do but to cut him off 
from its membership.’ 

“Well, the session they looked at each 
other, and they hemmed and hawed, and 
finally Doctor Brigham says, says he, 
‘Brother Wilson, I believe you are right 
about this thing, but,’ says he, ‘it looks like 
this might be a case that calls for a little of 
the wisdom of the serpent.’ Says he, ‘ You 
know there’s good Scriptural authority 
for bein’ “wise as serpents.”’ Says he, ‘I 
know the Lord is no respecter of persons, 
but,’ says he, ‘there’s times when common 
sense tells us to stop and consider a man’s 
standin’ and influence. Here we are,’ says 
he, ‘in the midst of buildin’ a church. 
There’s none too much money comin’ to us, 
and Squire Schuyler’s subscription is two 
or three times as big as anybody’s and, be- 
sides, it’s all in hard money, and if we turn 
him out o’ the church we'll run short 0’ 
funds and have to stop buildin’.’ Says he, 
‘If it was any time but now, I’d say, “Go 
ahead, and we’ll all stand by you,” but as 
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we’re buildin’ a church, why, it looks to me 
like the wrong time to turn people out o’ the 
church.’ 

‘“‘And Brother Wilson jumped up and says 
he: ‘That’s exactly the point I’m aiming at. 
We’re building a church, and that is the 
reason why I want Squire Schuyler, and all 
members like him, deprived of church 
privileges.’ Says he: ‘What isa church, 
anyway? Is it that pile of brick and mortar 
you’re putting up out yonder?’ Says he, 
‘That’s the church building, but the church 
itself,’ says he, ‘no eye but the eye of God 
has ever seen it, for it is builded of the hearts 
and consciences of men and women that 
have known the power of the spirit. That’s 
the real church,’ says he, ‘and if you’ve got 
that it matters not whether you’ve got the 
house of brick and stone or not.’ Says he, 
‘When the Pilgrim Fathers set foot on 
Plymouth Rock and sang a hymn and knelt 
down and prayed under the open sky, there 
was a living church of the living God, and 
not a hypocrite or a mammon-worshiper or 
a time-server in it.” Says he: ‘ You men are 
mighty particular about the house for the 
church to worship in. You are looking for 
the best stone and the best brick and the best 
mortar, but when it comes to the building of 
the church itself, you’re ready to put in hay, 
straw, and stubble for the sake of a little 
filthy lucre.’ 

“And all the time Brother Wilson was 
talkin’ he was poundin’ the table with his 
fist till the pens and the papers that was on 
it jest danced around, and Judge Grace said 
afterwards that he believed Brother Wilson’d 
rather have hit some.o’ the session than that 
table. 

“Well, he sort o’ stopped to take his 
breath, and Doctor Brigham says, says he, 
‘I agree with you, Brother Wilson, with all 
my heart. But there’s another thing to be 
thought of before we do anything rash,’ says 
he. ‘Squire Schuyler ain’t only a big con- 
tributor to the buildin’ of the church, but 
he’s the mainstay of the church when it comes 
to raisin’ the preacher’s salary. You’ve got 
a family dependin’ on you,’ says he, ‘and 
do you think you’d be doin’ justice to them 
to take a step that would cut your salary 
down?’ 


“TI reckon the old doctor thought he’d 


pacify Brother Wilson and bring him to his 
senses, but instead o’ pacifyin’ him it made 
him madder. He doubled up his fist and 
brought it down on the table again and says 








he, ‘If a minister of the gospel has to neglect 
his duty in order to earn his salary and sup- 
port his family, then it’s time for honest men 
to get out of the pulpit and make room for 
scoundrels that'll sell their principles and 
their self-respect for a matter of a few 
dollars and cents.’ Says he, ‘No matter 
how poor I am I’ve never been so poor that 
I couldn’t afford to doright. Ileft the army 
for the church, and I can go from the church 
back to the army, for,’ says he, ‘I’d rather be 
a ragged, barefooted soldier in the ranks, 
living on half rations and fighting in a good 
cause than a cowardly, skulking preacher 
dressed in broadcloth and sitting down on 
his conscience every time he opened his 
mouth.’ And with that he took up his hat 
and went out o’ the office, slammin’ the door 
after him. 

“And Judge Grace says to Doctor Brig- 
ham, ‘Where do you reckon that preacher 
of ours got his notions of what’s right and 
what’s wrong?’ And Doctor Brigham shook 
his head and says he, ‘I reckon he got ’em 
from the Bible, for,’ says he, ‘such notions and 
such conduct might do in the days when 
preachers was fed by the ravens, but they 
don’t fit into this day and generation when a 
preacher has to preach for his livin’.’ 

“Well, town news can travel to the coun- 
try as fast as country news can travel to 
town, and of course Squire Schuyler wasn’t 
long hearin’ about the meetin’ of the session, 
and as soon as he heard it he got on his horse 
and rode to town and went right straight to 
Doctor Brigham’s office—the doctor was 
the treasurer of the church—and says he, ‘I 
understand that you gentlemen of the ses- 
sion are considerin’ the question of turnin’ 
me out of the church, and some of you think 
my subscription won’t be paid if that’s done. 
I want you to understand,’ says he, ‘that my 
word is better than any man’s bond. I 
promised to give a thousand dollars toward 
the church buildin’; here’s a check for 
fifteen hundred. Now turn me out if you 
want to. You’ve got nothing to lose by 
turnin’ me out and nothing to gain by 
keepin’ me in.’ 

“That ain’t exactly what Meredith 
Schuyler said, honey,” remarked Aunt Jane, 
pausing in her story to make an explanatory 
note. ‘“‘Jest exactly what he said it wouldn’t 
be right for me or any Christian woman to 
tell, for Meredith Schuyler never opened his 
mouth, unless it was to eat his meals, that he 
didn’t take the name o’ the Lord in vain. 














But that was the sum and substance of it. 

“Well, Doctor Brigham he went straight 
to Brother Wilson’s house and showed him 
the check and told him about meetin’ the 
squire and all that had passed between ’em, 
and Brother Wilson he slapped his knee, and 
says he, ‘Now we’ll have a meeting of the 
session to-morrow and settle the matter right 
away.’ So they all met again in the doc- 
tor’s office, and Brother Wilson called the 
meetin’ to order and says he, ‘I have been 
asking the Lord to turn the hearts and 
minds of my session that they might see 
certain matters as I see them. I cannot tell 
whether my prayer has been answered,’ 
says he, ‘but the thing that kept some of you 
from doing your duty last week has been 
providentially removed, and the way is clear 
before our feet. Squire Schuyler,’ says he, 
‘has not only paid his subscription, but he 
has paid five hundred dollars more than his 
subscription. I move that Judge Grace be 
a committee of one to write the squire a letter 
accepting his gift, and thanking him for his 
liberality.’ 

“Well, they seconded the motion, and 
Judge Grace said he’d be glad to write the 
letter, and then Brother Wilson says, ‘The 
payment of that money shows that Squire 
Schuyler is an open-hearted, open-handed 
gentleman. I wish I could say Christian 
gentleman,’ says he, ‘but the charges of 
profanity and Sabbath-breaking are still 
standing against him, and we must now do 
our duty and deprive him of the rights and 
privileges of church-membership.’ 

“Well, they said Doctor Brigham and 
Judge Grace both threw up their hands and 
begun talkin’ at once, and says they, ‘You 
don’t mean to say you’re goin’ to turn the 
squire out now!’ And Brother Wilson says, 
says he: ‘Why not? Here are the charges 
against him: breaking the Sabbath, taking 
the name of the Lord in vain, and refusing 
to appear before the officers of the church 
when he’s summoned.’ And Doctor Brig- 
ham says, ‘But he’s paid his subscription.’ 
And Brother Wilson says, ‘That’s no more 
than an honest man ought to do.’ And 
Judge Grace says, ‘But he’s paid five hun- 
dred dollars besides.’ And Brother Wilson 
says, ‘A letter of thanks is all we owe him for 
that.” Says he, ‘Here’s a matter of church 
discipline, and here’s a matter of money, 
and one has nothing whatever to do with the 
other. Can’t you see that?’ sayshe. And 
they all shook their heads and said they 
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couldn’t. And Judge Grace says: ‘It looks 
to me like it’s not treatin’ a man exactly 
square to take his money to build the church 
and then to turn him out o’ the church. It 
looks like if a man’s money’s good enough to 
go into the church walls the man’s name’s 
good enough to stay on the church rolls.’ 
And the rest of the session they agreed with 
the old judge. But Brother Wilson he 
jumped up and says he, ‘A man that sees 
things that way has a conscience that needs 
enlightening.’ Says he, ‘Money itself is 
neither good nor evil. Whether it’s clean or 
unclean,’ says he, ‘depends on the way it’s 
given and the way it’s taken. The money 
that’s given in fulfillment of a promise,’ 
says he, ‘is clean money: let it go into the 
walls of the church. Coming from Mere- 
dith Schuyler’s hands the way it does,’ says 
he, ‘it’s pure gold. He’s not offering it as a 
bribe to us to keep him in the church, but if 
we take it as a bribe,’ says he, ‘the minute it 
gets into our hands it turns to base coin, and 
it’s a dishonor to us who take it and an in- 
sult to him who gave it.’ 

““Well, the session set there and studied a 
while and shook their heads and said they 
couldn’t see things that way. And Brother 
Wilson looked at ’em a minute or two, and 
then he jumped up and says he, ‘Let us 
pray.’ And then he offered up a prayer 
that God would send his spirit into the hearts 
and consciences of his servants that they 
might see things in the right light, so that 
all they did might be for the glory of God 
and of his kingdom on earth. Then they all 
set down and waited a while, and Brother 
Wilson says, ‘Brethren, are you still of the 
same mind?’ And they all nodded their 
heads, and says he, ‘ Well, when the session 
thinks one way and the minister another, 
it’s time for them to separate.’ Says he, 
‘Here’s my resignation by word of mouth, 
and as soon as I go home, I'll put it in 
writing.’ And off he went, leavin’ the ses- 
sion sittin’ there. 

“‘Well, of course the men went home and 
told their wives all about it, and before the 
next day everybody was talkin’ about 
Brother Wilson resignin’, and the church- 
members lined up, some on the squire’s side 
and some on the preacher’s side, jest like 
they did in Goshen church the time we got 
the new organ. ‘There was the church walls 
goin’ up, and both sides had put money into 
‘em, and neither side had money enough to 
buy the other side out, and neither side 
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wanted to be bought out. And the squire’s 
side they’d say, ‘We’ve got the money, and 
you can’t have a church without money.’ 
And the preacher’s side they’d say, ‘But 
we’ve got the members and the preacher, 
and you can’t have a church without church- 
members and a preacher.’ And they had 
it up and down and back and forth, and the 
Methodists and Babtists they took sides, 
and such quarrelin’ and disputin’ you never 
heard. Some o’ the outsiders went to 
Brother Wilson, and says they, ‘ You Chris- 
tian people are settin’ a mighty bad example 
to us outsiders. Can’t somethin’ be done,’ 
says they, ‘to stop this wranglin’ amongst 
the churches ?’ 

“And Brother Wilson he laughed at ’em, 
and says he, ‘Open your Bibles and find out 
who it was said, ‘I came not to send peace, 
but a sword.”’ Says he, ‘The word of the 
Lord is a two-edged sword, and all this dis- 
turbance means that the Lord is visiting his 
church and his spirit is striving with the 
spirit of man.’ 

“Well, matters was standin’ in this loose, 
unj’inted way when all at once Squire 
Schuyler’s weddin’ invitations come out. 
Everybody knew he was waitin’ on Miss 
Drusilla Elrod, but nobody expected the 
weddin’ that soon, and folks begun specu- 
latin’ about who he’d have to say the wed- 
din’ ceremony, and Judge Grace says: ‘Now 
see what a man makes by havin’ suchcurious 
ideas and bein’ so rash in his speech. Here’s 
a big weddin’ fee that ought to go into a 
Presbyterian pocket, and instead o’ that 
it’ll fall to some Babtist or Methodist 
preacher.’ 

“‘But—bless your life!—the day before the 
weddin’ Squire Schuyler’s carriage drove up 


to the parsonage, and the coachman got out 
and knocked at the door and handed in a 
letter with a big red seal, and it was from 
the squire, askin’ Brother Wilson to say the 
weddin’ ceremony over him, and promisin’ 
to send his carriage to bring him and Mis’ 
Wilson to the weddin’. 

‘Well, that weddin’ was the talk o’ the 
town and the country for many a day before 
and after it happened. They had cyarpet 
spread from the gate to the front door, and 
they burned over a hundred wax candles 
before the evenin’ was over, and folks said it 
looked like they had ransacked the heavens 
above and the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth for somethin’ to put on that 
supper-table. And Brother Wilson said a 
mighty nice ceremony over ’em, and when 
they went out to supper the preacher and his 
wife set on the right hand of the bride and 
groom. 

“Well, when Brother Wilson got ready to 
leave, he went up to Squire Schuyler to shake 
hands and say good night, and the squire 
pulled a long paper out o’ the breast pocket 
of his coat, and he bowed and says he, 
‘Will you do me the honor, sir, to accept 
this?’ Squire Schuyler had a mighty grand 
way of talkin’, honey, and you don’t see any 
such manners nowadays as the Schuylers 
and the Elrods used to have. And says he, 
‘Don’t open it till you get home.’ And 
Brother Wilson he says, ‘I’m not the 
man to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
but,’ says he, ‘I must see the gift horse 
before I accept it.? With that he opened 


the paper, and what do you reckon it 
was, honey? It was a deed to that house 
I p’inted out to you the day we went 
to town—Schuyler Hall, 


they cali it— 
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and I don’t know how many acres. of 
land along with it. 

‘Brother Wilson he looked at it and looked 
at it, and it seemed as if he couldn’t take it in. 
And says he: ‘There must be some mistake 
about this. You surely do not mean to 
deed me a house and land ?’ 

“And the squire he bows again, and says 
he: ‘There’s no mistake. The house and 
the land are yours to have and to hold while 
you live and to will as you please when you 
die.’ 

“And Brother Wilson held out the paper 
and says he: ‘Sir, it’s a princely gift, but I 
can’t take it. It’s no suitable fee for a poor 
preacher like myself.’ 

“And the squire he folded his arms and 
stepped back to keep Brother Wilson from 
puttin’ the deed into his hands, and says he, 
‘It takes a princely gift to suit an occasion 
like this.’ Says he, ‘I want the wedding 
fee to match the worth of my bride and the 
worth of my minister, but, not being a prince, 
this is the best Ican do.’ And all the time 
he was talkin’, Brother Wilson was shakin’ 
his head and tryin’ to make him take back 
the paper, and sayin’, ‘I can’t take it, I can’t 
take it.’ 

“And the squire says: ‘Sir, you’ll have to 
take it. The deed has passed from my 
hands to yours, and a Schuyler never takes 
back a gift.’ And Brother Wilson, he says, 
‘But the gift will be of no use to me. I’ve 
handed in my resignation,’ says he, ‘and 
the presbytery will shortly send me to another 
field of usefulness. ’ 

“And the squire he ripped out a terrible 
oath, and says he, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, 
for swearing in your presence. I’ve heard,’ 
says he, ‘of the doings of that session; but,’ 
says he, ‘if I have influence enough to keep 








HE BOWS AGAIN’ 


myself in the church, I have influence 
enough to keep you in, too; and if I can’t do 
that,’ says he, ‘I’ll build you a church and 
pay you a salary for life.’ Says he, ‘There’s 
nothing too good for a man that refuses to 
bow down and worship the golden calf.’ 

“Honey,” said Aunt Jane, lowering her 
voice, “considerin’ it was his weddin’ 
night and him talkin’ to a preacher, the 
language Squire Schuyler used was far from 
fittin’. What he said was all right, but the 
way he said it was all wrong. 

“Well, they argued back and forth, and it 
ended by Brother Wilson goin’ home with 
the deed in his pocket. And the next 
Saturday Squire Schuyler come before the 
session and acknowledged the error of his 
ways. ‘And,’ says he, ‘I promise in future 
to keep the Sabbath day holy, but as to the 
profane language,’ says he, ‘it comes as 
natural to me to swear and fight as it does 
to the Rev. Mr. Wilson to pray and fight, 
and all I can promise about that,’ says he, 
‘is that hereafter I'll try to do the most of 
my swearing in private, so my example won’t 
hurt the church I’m a member of.’ 

“And Sunday mornin’, child, here come 
Squire Schuyler and his bride, as fine as a 
fiddle, walkin’ down the church aisle arm in 
arm, and the squire j’ined in the hymns, and 
when the contribution plate was passed 
around he dropped a gold piece on it as un- 
concerned as if it was a copper cent. And 
Brother Wilson he moved out to the house the 
squire had given him, and there never was 
anybody as happy as he appeared to be. 
He’d walk around under the trees and look 
at his gyarden on one side and his clover- 
fields on the other side, and he’d say: ‘ “ Wait 
patiently on the Lord, and he shall give thee 
the desire of thine heart.” Ive always 
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wanted a home in the country, and the 
Lord has given me the desire of my heart.’ 

“But he didn’t live to enjoy it very long, 
poor man. He died before his prime, and 
his tombstone’s standin’ now in the old 
graveyard yonder in town. They had a 
Bible text cyarved on it, ‘For he was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of God, 
and much people was added unto the Lord.’ 

“And now, child, put on your hat. I see 
Johnny Amos comin’ with the buggy, and 
we'll go over and see the old house.” 

Suppose a child should read the story of 
Beauty and the Beast and straightway a 
fairy godmother should appear, saying, 
“Now, let us go to the palace of the Beast.” 
If you can fancy that child’s feelings you will 
know how I felt when I stepped into the old 
buggy to go to Schuyler Hall. 

It was a gray September afternoon. The 
air was warm and still, and the earth lay 
weary, thirsty, and patient under a three- 
weeks drouth. Dust was thick over the 
grass, flowers, and trees along the roadside 
and on the weed-grown fields that had 
brought forth their harvest for the sons of 
men and now, sun-scorched and desolate, 
seemed to say, “Is this the end, the end of 
all?” 

Over the horizon there was a soft haze 
like smoke from the smoldering embers of 
summer’s dying fires, and in the west gloom- 
ed a cloud from which the thunder and 
the lightning would be loosed before the 
midnight hour; and after the rain would 
come a season of gentle suns, cool dews, and 
frosts scarce colder than the dew—not 
spring but a memory of spring—when the 
earth, looking back to her May, would 
send a ripple of green over the autumn 
fields, and, like thoughts of youth in 
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the .heart of age, the clover and the dande- 
lion would spring into untimely bloom. 

“Things look sort o’ down-hearted and 
discouraged, don’t they?” said Aunt Jane, 
echoing my thought. “But jest wait till the 
Lord sends us the latter rain, and things’ll 
freshen up mightily. There’s plenty 0’ 
pretty weather to come betwixt now and 
winter-time. Now, child, you jump out 
and open the gate, like I used to do in the 
days when I was young and spry.” 

Old Nelly crept lazily up the long 
avenue, and my eyes were fixed on the house 
of legend that lay at its end. 

“Houses and lands are jest like pieces 
o’ money,” observed Aunt Jane. ‘They 
pass from one hand to another, and this old 
place has had many an owner since Brother: 
Wilson’s day. The man that owns it now 
is a greatnephew of old Peter Cyartwright, 
and him and his wife’s mighty proud of the . 
place.” 

“Do they object to strangers coming to 
see it?” I asked as we neared the giant 
cypress-tree in front of the porch. 

“La, child,” laughed Aunt Jane. “Ain’t 
this Kentucky? Who ever heard of a Ken- 
tuckian objectin’ to folks goin’ through his 
house! We'll jest walk in at the front door 
and out at the back door and see all that’s to 
be seen, up-stairs and down.” 

As she spoke we heard the voice of the 
hostess bidding us welcome to Schuyler Hall, 
and fresh from the fairy-land of Aunt Jane’s 
memories I walked into one of the scenes of 
the story, the house that was a wedding fee. 

There was a hint of baronial grandeur in 
the lofty ceilings, the heavy walnut wains- 
coting and oaken floors, the huge fireplaces 
with their tall mantels; and underneath the 
evident remodeling and repairing one saw 
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the home and the taste of a vanished genera- 
tion. From room to room I went, pleasing 
myself with fancies of the man who had 
never bowed the knee to Mammon. My 
feet were on the floors that he had trod. By 
this worn hearthstone he had knelt, night 
and morn, to the God who had given him the 
desire of his heart. From this doorway he 
had looked upon the broad acres that were 
his by grace of a generous adversary, the 
tribute of one noble nature to another. In 
the long, low-ceiled bedchamber above the 
stately lower rooms he had slept the sleep 
of one whose conscience is void of offense 
toward God and his fellow man, and 
through the dormer-window that looked 
toward the rising of the sun his soul had 
passed out in its flight to the stars. 

Dusty and flowerless the garden paths 
wandered to right and left, but not one did 
I miss in my pilgrimage; for who could 
know what shrines of remembrance might 
lie hidden in that drift of leaves, withered 
and fallen before their time? Perhaps the 
minister’s hand had planted the clump of 
tansy and the bed of sage, and well I knew 
that here in the night hours he had met his 
Maker, and his garden had been to him as 
that paradise where Adam walked with 
God. 

Near the house was a spring to whose 
waters came the Indian and the deer before 
the foot of the pioneer had touched Ken- 
tucky soil. Coming from sources too deep 
to be affected by the weather of earth, no 
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drouth ever checks its flow, no flood in- 
creases it, and here I knelt and drank to the 
memory of a day that is not dead nor can 
ever die. 

Again on the threshold of the old house I 
paused and looked back into the shadowy 
hall. Ah, if the other world would for a 
moment give up its own that I might see 
them ‘“‘in their habit as they lived,” the 
Cavalier squire, the Puritan minister, the 
bride whose womanly worth was but faintly 
shadowed forth in the princely gift of a house 
and land! But no presence crossed the dim 
perspective within, and the only whisper I 
heard was the wind in the cypress-tree. The 
past had buried its dead, and soon their 
habitation, like themselves, wouid be only a 
memory and a name. 


In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted hospitality; 

His great fires up the chimney roared, 
The stranger feasted at his board. 


Fair and stately are the dwellings that 
shelter this latest generation, and by their 
side such mansions as Schuyler Hall seem 
only moldering, ghost-haunted reminders 
of the past. But those who dwelt in them 
are immortal, and though walis of flesh and 
walls of stone alike crumble to dust, there 
shall never lack a heart to treasure and a pen 
to record the virtues of the men and women 
of those early times, who, in reverence and 
in honor, founded and built the ‘old 
Kentucky home.” 











The Fall of Hummel 


THE LAWYER'S DESPERATE EFFORTS TO SAVE HIMSELF FROM 
THE PENITENTIARY CAUSED ONE OF THE MOST EXCITING 
BATTLES WITH JUSTICE IN THE HISTORY OF CRIMINAL LAW 


By Arthur Train 


Assistant District 


Attorney of New York 


Epitor’s Note.—The story of how Hummel created one of the most mystifying situations known 
to legal history, committed the crime known as subornation of perjury in so doing, and was punished 


for it was fully told in the last issue of the COSMOPOLITAN. 


When prosecution appeared inevitable, 


the lawyer used all his remarkable ingenuity and all the influence at his command to remove Charles 


F. Dodge, the chief witness against him, from the jurisdiction of the New York courts. 


The following 


narrative gives the really thrilling details of the eleven months’ struggle to circumvent Hummel’s 
efforts to get Dodge safely into Mexico, and how the arm of the law finally snatched the fugitive back 


from the very banks of the Rio Grande. 


:} HE extradition of Charles 
?® F. Dodge was unquestion- 
ably one of the most extraor- 
dinary battles with justice 
in the history of criminal 
law. The funds at the 
disposal of those who were 
interested in procuring the 
prisoner’s escape were al- 
most unlimited in extent, 
and the arch-conspirator for whose safety 
Dodge Was spirited away was so influential 
in political and criminal circles that he was 
all but successful in defying the prosecutor 
of New York County, even supported as the 
latter was by the military and judicial arms 
of the United States government. 

Who could accomplish that in which the 
law was powerless? Hummel. Who could 
drive to the uttermost ends of the earth 
persons against whom not a shadow of sus- 
picion had previously rested? Hummel. 
Who dictated to the chiefs of police of dis- 
tant cities what they should or should not do 
in certain cases? and who could, at the 
beckoning of his little finger, summon to his 
dungeon-like offices in the New York Life 
Building the most prominent of lawyers, 
the most eminent of citizens? Surely none 
but Hummel. And now Hummel was 
fighting for his own freedom. The only 
man that stood between him and the iron 
bars of Blackwells Island was Charles F. 
Dodge—the man whom he had patted on the 
knee and called a mascot, when, quite in the 
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nature of business, he needed a little perjury 
to assist a wealthy client. 

Hummel in terror called into play every 
resource upon which, during forty years 
of practice, his tentacles had fastened. 
He was fully aware of the tenacity of the 
man who had resolved to rid New York of 
his malign influence. His Nemesis was 
following him. Had he been told that 
this Nemesis was, in fact, a jovial little man 
with a round, ruddy face and twinkling blue 
eyes, he would have laughed as heartily as it 
was in his power tolaugh. Yet such was the 
fact. A little man who looked less like 
a detective than a commercial traveler 
selling some patent nostrum, with manners 
as gentle and a voice as soft as a spring 
zephyr, was the one who snatched Charles 
F. Dodge from the borders of Mexico 
and held him in an iron grip when every 
influence upon which Hummel could call 
for aid, from crooked police officials to a 
gang of one hundred cutthroats under the 
guise of a sheriff’s posse, was fighting for 
his release. 

Jesse Blocher is not employed in New 
York County, and for business reasons he 
does not wish his present business address 
known. When he comes to New York he 
occasionally drops into the writer’s office for 
a cigar and a friendly chat about old times. 
And as he sits there and talks so modestly 
and with such quiet humor about his ad- 
ventures with the Texas Rangers on the 
cactus-studded plains of the Lone Star 














State, it is hard, even for one who knows the 
truth, to realize that this man is one of the 
greatest of detectives, or rather one of the 
most capable, resourceful, adroit, and quick- 
witted knights of adventure that ever set 
forth upon a seemingly impossible errand. 


ON DODGE’S TRAIL 


It is unnecessary to state just how the 
district attorney discovered the existence of 
“Jesse,” as we knew him. It is enough to 
say that on Saturday morning, January 23, 
1904, he was furnished with the proper cre- 
dentials and given instructions to proceed at 
once to New Orleans, and locate, if it were 
humanly possible to do so, Charles F. 
Dodge, wanted by the authorities of New 
York County on a charge of perjury, and 
potentially the chief witness against Abra- 
ham H. Hummel on a charge of conspiracy. 
He was told briefly and to the point that, in 
spite of the official reports to the contrary 
from the police headquarters of both New 
York city and New Orleans, there was 
reason to believe that Dodge was living, 
although not registered, at the St. Charles 
Hotel in the latter city. A partial but mis- 
leading description of Dodge was given him, 
and he was warned to use extreme caution to 
prevent any knowledge of his mission from 
being made known. Once Dodge was lo- 
cated, he was to keep him under surveillance 
and wire New York immediately. 

Accordingly Jesse left the city upon the 
same day at 4.45 P. M. and arrived at New 
Orleans at 9.15 on Monday morning. He 
went directly to the St. Charles Hotel, reg- 
istered, and was assigned to room Number 
547, on the fifth floor. Somewhere in the 
hotel Dodge was secreted. The question 
was how to locate him. For an hour Jesse 
sat in the hotel foyer and meditatively 
watched the visitors come and go, but saw 
no sign of his quarry. ‘Then he arose, put 
on his hat, and hunted out a stationery 
store, where for two cents he bought a bright- 
red envelope. He then visited a ticket- 
scalper’s office, secured the owner’s busi- 
ness card, and wrote a note on its back to 
Dodge, offering him cheap transportation to 
any point that he might desire. Armed with 
this, he returned to the hotel, walked to the 
desk, glanced casually over a number of 
telegrams exposed in a rack and, when the 
clerk turned his back, placed the note, ad- 
dressed to Charles F. Dodge, unobserved 
upon the counter. The office was a busy 
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one, guests were constantly depositing their 
keys and receiving their mail, and, even as 
Jesse stood there watching developments, 
the clerk turned round, found the note, and 
promptly placed it in box Number 420. 
The very simple scheme had worked, and 
quite unconsciously the clerk had indicated 
the number of the room occupied by Dodge. 

Jesse lost no time in ascending to the 
fourth floor and locating room Number 
420. He then returned to the desk, told the 
clerk that he was dissatisfied with the room 
assigned him, and requested that he be 
given either room Number 421, 423, or 425, 
one of which he stated that he had occupied 
on a previous visit. After some discussion 
the clerk allotted him room Number 423, 
which was almost directly opposite that oc- 
cupied by Dodge, and the detective at once 
took up his task of watching for the fugitive. 

Within the hour the door opened, and 
Dodge and a companion, who subsequently 
proved to be E. M. Bracken, alias Bradley, 
an agent employed by Howe & Hummel, 
left the room, went to the elevator, and de- 
scended to the dining-room on the second 
floor. Jesse watched until they were safely 
seated at breakfast and then returned to 
the fourth floor, where he tipped the 
chambermaid, told her that he had left his 
key at the office, and induced her to unlock 
the door of room Number 420, which she 
did under the supposition that Jesse was the 
person who had left the chamber in Dodge’s 
company. ‘The contents of the room con- 
vinced Jesse that he had found Dodge, for 
he found there several grips bearing Dodge’s 
name, as well as several letters on the table 
addressed to him. The detective returned 
to the hall and had a little talk with the 
maid. 

“The old gentleman with you has been 
quite sick,” she said. ‘‘ How is he to-day?” 

‘He is some better,” answered Jesse. 

“Yes, he does look better to-day,” she 
added, “but he sho’ly was powerful sick 
yesterday. Why, he hasn’t been out of 
his room befo’ fo’ four or five days.” 

This statement was corroborated by 
Dodge’s physical appearance, for he looked 
haggard and worn. 

Jesse was now confident that he had lo- 
cated Dodge, in spite of the reports of the 
New Orleans police to the contrary, and he 
was also reasonably sure that the fugitive 
was too sick to leave the hotel immediately. 
He therefore telegraphed his superiors that 
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he had’ located Dodge and that the latter 
was ill at the St. Charles Hotel. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon Jesse 
received a wire from New York as follows: 
New Orleans police department claims party 


not there. Left for Mexico three weeks ago. 
Ascertain correct destination and wire at once. 


Jesse at once replied, 


No question as to identity and presence here 
at this time. 

He now took up the task of keeping his 
quarry under absolute surveillance day and 
night, which duty from that moment he con- 
tinued for a period of nearly eleven months. 

During the remainder of the afternoon and 
throughout the night Dodge and Bracken 
remained in room Number 420, and during 
the evening were visited by several strangers, 
including a plain-clothes officer from the 
New Orleans police headquarters. Little 
Hummel, dining in Long Acre Square in 
the glare of Broadway, was pressing some 
invisible button that transmitted the power 
of his influence even to the police govern- 
ment of a city two thousand miles away. 


THE FLIGHT AND ARREST OF DODGE 


The following day, January 26th, at about 
8.40 in the morning, Dodge and Bracken 
descended to the lobby. Bracken departed 
from the hotel, leaving Dodge to pay the 
bill at the cashier’s window, and Jesse 
heard Dodge order a cab for the 11.30 A. M. 
Sunset Limited on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and direct that his baggage be re- 
moved from his room. Jesse followed suit. 

In the meantime Bracken had returned, 
and promptly at 11 A. M. he left for the rail- 
road station in a cab with Dodge. Jesse 
followed in another. As the two passed 
through the gates the detective caught a 
glimpse of Dodge’s ticket, and saw that it 
had been issued by the Mexican National 
Railway. Retiring to the telegraph office 
in the station, he wired New York as 
follows: 


Bird flying. Sunset Limited. Destination not 
known. Iam with him. 


He then hastily purchased a ticket to Hous- 
ton, Texas, and boarded the train. Dodge’s 
companion had bidden him good-by as the 
engine started, and Jesse’s task now be- 
came to ferret out Dodge’s destination. 
After some difficulty he managed to get a 
glimpse of the whole of the fugitive’s ticket, 


and thus discovered that he was on his way 
to the City of Mexico via Eagle Pass, 
Texas, while from the Pullman conductor he 
learned that Dodge had secured sleeping- 
car accommodation as far as San Antonio. 
So far all was well. Jesse knew Dodge, 
but Dodge did not know him, and later in 
the afternoon he had the satisfaction of a 
long talk with his quarry in the observation 
car, where they amiably discussed current 
events and argued politics with the same 
vehemence as if they had been commercial 
travelers thrown fortuitously into each 
other’s company. Dodge, however, clever- 
ly evaded any reference to his destination. 
When the train reached Morgan City, 
Louisiana, at 3 P. M., which was the first 
stop, Jesse wired New York as follows: 


On Sunset Limited with friend. He has trans- 
portation to the City of Mexico via Eagle Pass, 
where I am now journeying with him. Answer to 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Later in the afternoon he sent an addi- 
tional message from Lafayette, Louisiana, 


Have seen transportation of friend and am 
positive of destination. 


Dodge was occupying Section 3 of the 
sleeping-car Capitola, and, as became an 
invalid, retired early. 

At Beaumont Jesse failed to receive any 
reply to his various messages, and when the 
train arrived at Houston no word came from 
New York until it was almost the time of 
departure. Waiting until practically the 
last moment, Jesse hurried through the gates 
of the Union Station and bought a ticket to 
San Antonio. As he was leaving the ticket 
window Night Chief of Police John Howard 
and two officers came hurrying up inquiring 
anxiously for ‘‘ Mr. Jesse.” The reenforce- 
ments had arrived. 

The Sunset Limited was just getting 
under way. Dodge was sleeping peace- 
fully in his berth. Jesse, accompanied by 
Chief Howard, hurried up to the conductor, 
who was about to swing onto the steps of the 
sleeper, and ordered him to hold the train till 
the fugitive could be removed. After some 
argument the conductor grumblingly com- 
plied, and Dodge was aroused from pleasant 
dreams of the Creole Quarter to the cold 
reality of being dragged out of bed by a 
policeman. He was unceremoniously hus- 
tled to headquarters, where he admitted 
his identity and remarked, 

















“JT know what I am wanted for, but I will 
never return to New York.” 

In his grip was found the sum of $1563.15, 
as well as numerous letters from the law 
firm of Howe & Hummel and a quantity of 
newspaper clippings relative to his case. 

Dodge pleaded with Chief Howard not to 
lock him up, urging that he was a sick man 
and offering a goodly sum if he might be 
taken to a hotel and guarded for the re- 
mainder of the night. But what “went” 
in New Orleans did not “go” in Houston, 
and the best that Dodge could get for him- 
self was a cot in the women’s detention 
room on the second floor of the jail. 


THE LEGAL FIGHT BEGINS 


Early the following morning Jesse visited 
police headquarters and for the first time 
met George Ellis, chief of police of Houston, 
for whom he will always have a feeling of 
deep gratitude for his enthusiastic coopera- 
tion in the many stirring events that fol- 
lowed. Dodge now received a telegram 
from New York, which was submitted to 
Jesse before reaching the prisoner, to the 
effect that Howe & Hummel were sending 
on an attorney to aid the fugitive in re- 
sisting extradition, and informing him that 
they had employed Messrs. Hunt & Meyers 
as attorneys to look out for his welfare. 
These last immediately jumped in medias 
res, and on the afternoon of the same day 
secured a writ of habeas corpus from Nor- 
man J. Kitrell, district judge of Harris 
County, Texas, returnable the following 
morning. 

The next day, January 28th, Kitrell re- 
leased Dodge from custody. Jesse had an- 
ticipated this event, and immediately swore 
out another warrant for Dodge’s arrest on 
the charge of being a fugitive from justice, 
with the result that the prisoner was re- 
arrested before he left the court-room. 

Meantime the Dodge interests had re- 
tained another firm of lawyers, Messrs. 
Andrews & Ball, who, on the following day, 
secured a second writ of habeas corpus 
from Judge Ashe. 

The result of the first engagement thus 
being a draw, counsel on both sides agreed 
that this writ should not be returnable for 
six days. During this period the New 
York district attorney employed Messrs. 
Baker, Botts, Parker, and Garwood to rep- 
resent him, and secured from Governor 
Odell at Albany~a requisition on Governor 
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Lanham of Texas for the extradition of the 

prisoner, which he entrusted to Detective 
Sergeant Herlihy of the New York police. 
Herlihy reached Houston with the papers 
on the evening of January 30th, and on the 
same train with him came Abraham Kaf- 
fenburgh, a member of the law firm of Howe 
& Hummel and a nephew of the latter. 
Likewise also came Bracken, still styling 
himself E. M. Bradley, and from now on 
he was the inseparable companion, guide, 
philosopher, and friend (?) of the unfor- 
tunate Dodge, whose continued existence 
upon this earth had become such a menace 
to the little lawyer in New York. 

Herlihy, accompanied by Judge Garwood, 
proceeded direct to Austin, where they 
found Dodge already represented by Messrs. 
Andrews & Ball, who, at the hearing before 
Governor Lanham, made a strong effort to 
induce that executive to refuse to honor the 
requisition of the governor of New York. 
This effort failed, and Governor Lanham 
issued his warrant, but Herlihy had no 
sooner returned to Houston for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the prisoner 
than he was served with an injunction en- 
joining him, together with Chief of Police 
Ellis, from taking Dodge into custody 
pending a hearing upon a new habeas 
corpus writ which had been issued by Judge 
Waller T. Burns of the Federal Court 
for the Southern District of Texas. This 
new writ was returnable February oth. 

After exhaustive but futile argument by 
the counsel for Dodge, Judge Burns re- 
manded the prisoner to Herlihy’s custody 
to be returned to the state of New York, 
but this decision had no sooner been render- 
ed than appeal was taken therefrom by 
Dodge’s lawyers, and the prisoner was re- 
leased on bail fixed at twenty thousand 
dollars. 

During this period Dodge was quartered 
under guard at the Rice Hotel in Houston, 
and the day following the argument the 
twenty thousand dollars bail was put up in 
cash, and Dodge was released from custody. 

In the meantime, however, Jesse, know- 
ing that no sum, however large, would deter 
Hummel from spiriting Dodge out of the 
country, had made his arrangements to se- 
cure a new extradition warrant from the 
governor of Texas, so that if the prisoner 
did succeed in getting beyond the Southern 
District of the Federal Court of Texas, he 
could be seized and conveyed to New York. 
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Of course some one had to keep watch 
over Dodge while Jesse hurried to Austin to 
see the governor, and it was decided to leave 
Sergeant Herlihy, reenforced by a number 
of local detectives, for that purpose. But 
while the watchful Jesse was away Bracken 
proceeded to get busy in the good old Howe 
& Hummel fashion. Lots of people that 
Herlihy had never seen before turned up 
and protested that he was the finest fellow 
they had ever met. And as Herlihy was in 
fact a good fellow he made them welcome 
and dined and wined at their expense until 
he woke up in the Menger Hotel in San 
Antonio and inquired where he was. 

Jesse meantime had returned from 
Austin to discover that Dodge, with Kaf- 
fenburgh and Bracken, had slipped out of 
Houston early in the morning of February 
11th, after disposing of Herlihy and eluding 
the watchfulness of Herlihy’s assistants. 
Hummel was leading, and by ten o’clock the 
next morning Dodge and his companions 
were on board an English merchantman 
lying in the harbor of Galveston. Later in 
the same day the Hummel interests char- 
tered from the Southern Pacific Railroad 
for the sum of three thousand dollars the 
sea-poing tug Hughes, to which Dodge 
was now transferred for the purpose of being 
conveyed to the port of Tampico in the Re- 
public of Mexico. 

But here Hummel’s wires became crossed 
with Jerome’s and, unfortunately for the 
little lawyer, the persons from whom the tug 
had been leased turned out to be closely allied 
with the prosecution’s interests, with the re- 
sult that the captain of the tug wasinstructed 
by his superiors under noconsideration to put 
into any Mexican port, but on the contrary 
to delay his departure from the harbor of 
Galveston for a period of two days and then 
to proceed only as far as Brownsville, 
Texas, where he should compel the debarka- 
tion of the fugitive. The captain, who was 
a good sportsman as well as a good officer, 
promptly threw himself into the part, and 
told Bracken and Kaffenburgh that it was 
evident from the barometer that a severe 
storm was approaching and he could not 
think of putting to sea. Once the “storm” 
had blown over, the tug started out across 
the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico. But 
now Bracken and Kaffenburgh were in- 
formed for the first time that it was impos- 
sible to consider putting into any Mexican 
port, since to do so would cause interna- 


tional complications and compel the revo- 
cation of the captain’s license. In des- 
peration the Hummel interests offered the 
captain five thousand dollars in cash to dis- 
regard his instructions and put into Tampi- 
co, but the worthy sea-dog was adamant. 

While Dodge and his accomplices were 
dallying in the harbor of Galveston, Jesse 
was taking advantage of his opportunity to 
proceed at once by rail to Alice, Texas, 
which at that time was the southernmost 
point reached by any railroad in the direc- 
tion of Brownsville. On his arrival he at 
once applied to Capt. John R. Hughes, 
commanding Company D of the Texas 
Rangers, who received him with great joy 
and ordered a detachment of the Rangers 
to meet the tug at Point Isabel at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, near the border of 
Mexico. In the meantime Jesse started on 
a toilsome stage journey to Brownsville 
across 170 miles of desert, which occupied 
two days and nights, and necessitated his 
going without sleep for that period. Dur- 
ing the trip Jesse heard no word of English, 
and had as his associates only Mexican 
cattlemen. 

Jesse had been hurrying toward Browns- 
ville by stage while Dodge, Kaffenburgh, and 
Bracken were landing at Point Isabel, where 
they were kept under close surveillance by 
Serg. Tom Ross of the Rangers. Thence they 
took the train to Brownsville, registering at 
the Miller House under the assumed names 
of C. F. Dougherty, A. Koontzman, and E. 
M. Barker, all of Oklahoma. But although 
they knew it not Sergeant Tom was at their 
elbow, and had Dodge attempted to cross 
the border into Mexico he would instantly 
have been placed under arrest. 

As Brownsville was within the Southern 
District of the Federal Court of Texas 
Jesse decided not to arrest Dodge until he 
should actually attempt flight, and when 
Dodge and his companions on the following 
morning, February 15th, entered the stage 
(the same in which Jesse had arrived) and 
started for Alice, Jesse and Tom Ross pro- 
cured the best horses they could find and 
started after them, keeping just in sight of 
the stage. Dodge’s intention in making 
this move was to take the Mexican National 
Railway at Alice and cross over to Mexico 
via Laredo. 

Jesse and Ross covered the seventy-four 
miles from Brownsville to Santa La Cruz 
Ranch by four in the afternoon, which was 
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fairly strenuous work for a New York de 
tective, and here found themselves so sore 
and exhausted from their ride that they were 
glad to hire a pair of horses and a buggy 
with which to complete the journey to Alice. 
Luckily they were able to get into tele- 
phonic communication with various ranch- 
owners along the road and arrange to have 
fresh relays of horses supplied to them every 
twenty miles, and here also Jesse called up 
Captain Hughes at 
Alice and suggested 
that he substitute 
for the regular 
night-clerk at the 
City Hotel one of 
the privates of the 
Rangers by the 
name of Harrod. 


THE EVENTS AT 
ALICE 


Dodge and_ his 
companions arrived 
in Alice at 11 P. M. 
on February 17th, 
and, as Jesse had an- 
ticipated, repaired 
at once to the City 
Hotel, where, inas- 
much as they were 
dry from the dust 
of their trip and de- 
pressed by lack of 
society, they entered 
at once into an en- 
thusiastic and con- 
fidential friendship with the man behind the 
counter in the hotel office, sublimely ignorant 
that they were unfolding to a member of 
the Texas Rangers all their most secret in- 
tentions. Harrod was just as glad to see 
Dodge as Dodge apparently was to see 
Harrod, and kindly offered to assist the 
fugitive to get into Mexico in any way that 
the latter desired. Dodge, for his part, took 
advantage of Harrod’s usefulness to the ex- 
tent of requesting him to purchase their 
railroad tickets, the plan being to leave 
Alice the following morning for Mexico. 

Three hours after the stage bearing 
Dodge and his party pulled up at the City 
Hotel, Tom Ross and Jesse drove in behind 
a pair of fagged-out broncos. Jesse had 
had no sleep of any sort and no proper 
nourishment for five days, and had just 
strength enough left to drag himself up one 
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flight of stairs and tumble into bed, from 
which he did not emerge for many hours. 
In the meantime day broke, and Dodge, 
Kaffenburgh, and Bracken, having break- 
fasted, drove comfortably down to the 
Mexican National Railway Station and set- 
tled themselves in the smoker; but they had 
no sooner given this direct evidence of their 


- intention than Captain Hughes entered and 


placed Dodge under arrest. The latter’s 
surprise may be ap 
preciated when it is 
stated that, from 
the time the three 
had left Houston, 
they had had no 
idea that they were 
being followed and 
believed that they 
had foiled Jesse and 
his assistants. 

While Jesse had 
been chasing Dodge 
across the desert, 
his lawyers had not 
been idle. They 
had secured at 
Austin another ex- 
tradition warrant 
from Governor 
Lanham, who, on 
receiving news of 
the arrest, promptly 
instructed Captain 
Hughes by wire to 
assume charge of 
the prisoner and to 
deliver him into the hands of the New York 
officer to be conveyed to New York. 

There now began such a legal battle as 
the state of Texas had never known. 
Hummel had been forced into his last ditch 
and was fighting desperately. Through 
Kaffenburgh he at once applied for a new 
writ of habeas corpus in Nueces County, 
and engaged counsel at Corpus Christi to 
assist in fighting for the release of the pris 
oner. Precisely as Hummel had intended, 
Chief Wright of Nueces rode into Alice and 
demanded the prisoner from Captain 
Hughes. As Hummel had of intended, 
Captain Hughes refuse to surrender the 
prisoner and told Chief Wright that he in- 
tended to obey the governor of Texas. 

On February 20th Hummel, through 
Kaffenburgh, attempted to get another writ of 
habeas corpus in Bee County, and promptly 
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the Be> chief came 
buzzing over and de- 
manded Dodge, but 
to him Hughes re- 
plied even as he had 
spoken to Wright. 
Excitement in 
Alice had now 
reached such a pitch 
that Judge Burns, of 
the Federal Court, 
in Houston, ordered 
United States Mar- 
shal John W. Vann, 
of Alice, to assume 
charge of the pris- 
oner. The indomi- 
table Hughes, how- 
ever, paid no more 


attention to the United States marshal than 
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so far as the extradi- 
tion of the fugitive 
was concerned, for 
Dodge was now at 
liberty pending the 
decisions upon the 
habeas corpus pro- 


ceedings by the 


United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at 
Fort Worth, and the 


United States Su- 


preme Court at 
Washington. But his 


orders were to bring 


Dtdge back to New 
York. Hence, with 
the aid of some new 
men sent from the 


North to aid him, he commenced an even 


he had to the local chiefs. But the situation closer surveillance of the prisoner than ever. 


was so delicate, and the clash of authority 
might so easily have resulted in bloodshed, 
that it was finally agreed by all parties that 
the best thing to do was to have the prisoner 


returned to Houston 
in the joint custody 
of Captain Hughes 
of the Rangers and 
the United States 
marshal. 

Jesse, through 
his counsel, in 
proper course made 
application to for- 
feit Dodge’s bond 
and remand him to 
jail, but the Hum- 
mel attorneys 
finally induced the 
court, on the plea 
that to confine 
Dodge in jail would 
be detrimental to his 
already badly im- 
paired health,to per- 
mit the prisoner to 
go free on a great'y 
increased bond, but 
restricting hismove 
ments to Harri: 
County, Texas. 

While Jesse had 
fought a winning 
battle up to this 
point, he was at the 
end of his resources 


JUDGE WALLER T. BURNS, OF THE FEDERAL 

COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 

It fell to Judge Burns to decide most of the legal 
steps taken to prevent the extradition of Dodge. 
It was he who routed the Hummel forces in Texas, 
who remanded Dodge into the custody of the 
United States marshal, and who signed the order 
that Dodge be conveyed to New York 


HUMMEL’S NEW METHODS 


Meantime Kaffenburgh departed for New 
York, fleeing from the wrath of Judge 


Burns, who had is- 
sued a summons for 
him for contempt 
of *the Federal 
Court, on the 
ground that he had 
induced Dodge to 
attempt to jump 
his bond. In place 
of the blustering 
Kaffenburgh Hum- 
mel sent David 
May, another mem- 
ber of the famous 
law firm of Howe 
& Hummel, and 
upon his arrival a 
new course of tac- 
tics was invoked. 
May was as mild 
as a day in June— 
as urbane as 
Kaffenburgh h ad 
been insolent. He 
hurried into Hous- 
ton like a white 
dove of peace with 
the proverbial olive 
branch in his 
mouth, only the 
olive branch took 
the form of a large 





THE CHIEF SERVANTS OF JUSTICE IN THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CUSTODY OF DODGE 
From a photograph taken at Alice, Texas, during the exciting events of February, 1904. 


From left to right in the upper row: 


HI. H. Jeffries, Inspector of Customs; 
private in Company D, Texas Rangers, who impersonated the hotel clerk at Alice 


James F. Harrod, 


and won the con- 


fidence of the Dodge party; Jesse D. Blocher, the New York district attorney’s detective. 


Lower row: 


and followed it to Alice with Blocher; Capt. 


Alice and was Blocher’s chief mainstay there; U. S. 


Judge Burns to assume charge of Dodge. 


Havana cigar, duplicates of which pro- 
truded from his pockets and fell wnos- 
tentatiously into the outstretched palms 
of his new acquaintances. To use the time- 
honored phrase, “butter would not melt in 
his mouth.” He thought Houston was a 
lovely place and everybody he met there 
the most delightful of companions. More- 
over, Mr. May had a roll of yellow-backs as 
thick as a Bologna sausage, and there were 
plenty more such sausages where that one 
had come from. 

In the meantime Dodge and Bracken had 
taken up their headquarters at the Rice 
Hotel in the most expensive suite of rooms 
in the house, a new scheme for getting the 
prisoner beyond the reach of the New York 
courts apparently having been concocted. 
Dodge was now indulged in every con- 
ceivable luxury and vice. 

There is more than one way to kill a cat, 
and more than one method of getting rid of 


Serg. Tom M. Ross, of Company D, who watched the Dodge party at Point Isabel 
John R. Hughes, of Company D, who arrested Dodge at 


Marshal John W. Vann, who was ordered by 


the only existing witness against a desperate 
man striving to escape the consequences of 
crime. 

Dodge’s daily routine was somewhat as 


follows: Rising in the morning between 
ten and eleven o’clock, he would be visited 
by Bracken and supplied with numerous 
drinks in lieu of the breakfast for which he 
never had any desire. At noon the two 
would have luncheon with more drinks. In 
the afternoon they would retire to the pool- 
rooms and play the races, and when the 
races were over they would visit the faro- 
banks and gamble until midnight or later. 
Later on they would proceed to another re- 
sort on Louisiana Street, where Dodge 
really lived. Here his day may be said to 
have begun, and here he spent most of his 
money, frequently pay ing out as muchas fifty 
dollars a night for wine, and invariably end- 
ing in a beastly state of intoxication. It is 
quite probable that never in the history of de- 
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bauchery has any one man been so indulged 
in excesses of every sort for the same period 
of time as Dodge was during the summer 
and fall of 1904. The fugitive never placed 
his foot on mother earth. If they were 
going only a block Bracken called for a cab. 
The Houston jehus had never before ex- 
perienced so profitable a time as they did 
during Dodge’s wet season; and the life of 
dissipation was continued until, from time 
to time, the prisoner 
became so weak 
from its effects that 
he was forced to go 
under the care of a 
physician. But a 
few days of absti- 
nence always re 
stored his vitality, 
and he would then 
start out upon 
another round of 
pleasure. 

During this peri- 
od Jesse maintained 
a close and vigilant 
personal espionage 
over the prisoner. 
For over ten months 
he slept less than 
four hours each 
day, his fatigue be- 
ing increased by the 
constant apprehen- 
sion of treachery 
among his own 
men, and the ne- 
cessity of being ever 
on the alert to pre- 
vent some move on 
the part of the de- 
fense to spirit the 
prisoner away. During the summer at- 
tempts were repeatedly made to evade the 
vigilance of Jesse and his men, and several 
desperate dashes were frustrated by them, 
including one occasion when Bracken and 
May succeeded in rushing Dodge as far as 
Galveston, where they were forced to 
abandon their design. 

From time to time Bracken would dis- 
appear from Houston for a week or ten days, 
stating on his return that he had been to 
New York, after which there was inwariably 
some new move to get the prisoner away. 

In August, 1904, Bracken made one of 
these periodical visits to New York, and 
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Texas until he was compelled to leave in order 
to avoid a summons for contempt of court 









when he returned he sought out Jesse and 
said: ‘Blocher, you might as well be a good 
fellow and get yours while you can. J 
mean that Dodge is not going back to New 
York, even if it cost a million dollars to pre- 
vent it.” A few days later Bracken sent a 
gambler named Warner to Jesse, who offer- 
ed him thirty-five hundred dollars to get 
“lost” long enough for the prisoner to slip 
over to Mexico. Acting upon the advice of 
his attorney, Jesse 
encouraged this at- 
tempt, under the 
belief that if he 
could get the Hum- 
mel forces in the 
position of having 
attempted to bribe 
him the prisoner’s 
bail could then be 
forfeited and Dodge 
himself taken into 
custody. Hummel 
became wary, how- 
ever, and apparent- 
ly abandoned for 
the time the idea of 
bribery. Later on 
Bracken again dis- 
appeared. On his 
return a marked 
change was _ notice- 
able in his de- 
meanor, and Jesse 
observed that he 
was in constant 
consultation with 
Dodge, from which 


drew the inference 
that some last des- 
perate move was to 
be made toward the escape of the prisoner. 

On one occasion Jesse saw Bracken 
showing Dodge a map and some drawings 
on paper, which so excited his suspicions 
that he followed the two with unremitting 
assiduity, and, within a day or two, was 
rewarded through Bracken’s carelessness 
with an opportunity of going through the 
latter’s coat pockets in the billiard-room. 
Here he found a complete set of plans 
worked out in every detail for spiriting the 
prisoner from San Antonio into Mexico 
during the state fair. These plans were 
very elaborate, every item having been 
planned out from the purchase of tickets 











and the passing of baggage by the cus- 
toms officers to hotel accommodations in 
the City of Mexico and’ Tampico and 


steamship tickets from Tampico to E urope. 

Che plan had been to secure permission 
from the court for Dodge to leave Houston 
Jong enough ostensibly to attend the fair at 
San Antonio, and there to “ him. 

It is of course needless to say that these 
plans were abandoned when Bracken dis- 
covered that Jesse had been forewarned. 

Almost immediately thereafter the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Fort Worth decided 
one of the habeas corpus cases adversely 
to Dodge, but it still permitted him to re- 
tain his liberty pending the final determina- 
tion of the questions involved by the Su- 
preme Court at Washington. 

The Hummel forces were apparently 
losing hope, however, for early in October 
another attempt was made to bribe Jesse. 
Bracken entered his room one evening and 
informed him that he could get his own 
price if he would only be a good fellow, and 
even went so far as to exhibit a quantity o 
money which he stated was twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The only result of this 
offer was to lead Jesse to redouble his pre- 
cautions, for he argued that the situation 
must indeed be acute when such an offer 
could be deemed worth while. Thereafter 
it was obvious that the revelry of Dodge and 
his companions was on the increase. Accord- 
ingly Jesse added to his force of assistants. 


lose”’ 


THE FIGHT IS WON 


On December 2, 1904, Nathaniel Cohen, 
another member of the firm of Howe & 
Hummel, arrived at Houston, and the next 
day the Supreme Court at Washington de- 
cided the appeal in the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings against the prisoner, who was at 
once ordered by Judge Burns into the 
custody of United States Marshal William 
M. Hanson. 

Things looked black indeed for Dodge, 


and blacker still for Hummel. His last 
emissary, Cohen, at once procured an 
assistant by the name of Brockman, and 


with him proceeded to Wharton County, 
Texas, where they secured a new writ of 


habeas corpus and induced the local sheriff, 
one Rich, to swear in a posse comitatas of one 
hundred men for the purpose of coming to 
Houston to take the prisoner out of the 
hands of the United States marshal. 

This was one of the most daring and des- 
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years to 


perate attempts made in recent 
frustrate the law. Je sse has been informed 
that the real object of this 
cipitate a fight with the federal authorities. 
In such a mélée it is not impossible that 
Dodge, did he not escape, might have been 
shot in the back. But civil war, even on a 
small scale, cannot be indulged in without 
some inkling of the facts becoming known 
to the authorities, and Judge Burns ordered 
the prisoner removed to Galveston for safe 
keeping. 

Thus the long, expensive, and arduous 
struggle came finally to an end, for Judge 
Burns in due course ordered that Charles 
F. Dodge be conveyed to New York in the 
personal custody of the United States 
marshal and delivered by him to the New 
York authorities “within the borders of 
that state.” Such an order was of course 
exceedingly unusual, if not almost unheard 
of, but it was rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the powerful influence and 
resources, as well as the character, of 
those interested in securing Dodge’s dis- 
appearance. 

In order to thwart any plans for releasing 
the prisoner by violence or otherwise, and to 
prevent delay through the invoking of legal 
technicalities, Hanson and Jesse dec ided to 
convey Dodge to New York by water, and 
on the 16th of December the marshal and 
his five deputies boarded a steamer at Gal- 
veston, and arrived in New York with 
their prisoner on the evening of December 
23d. 

Dodge reached New York a physical 
wreck. A complete reaction from his dissi- 
pation now occurred, and for days his life 
was despaired of. Jesse himself was, as the 
expression is, “all in,” and the only persons 
who were able to appreciate the delights of 

New York were the stalwart marshal and 
his boys. To the assistants in the district 
attorney’s office they were heroes and treated 


posse was to pre- 


as such. 

How Dodge finally testified against 
Hummel on the witness-stand has already 
been told. Jerome never would have 
locked up Hummel without Jesse. And as 
Jesse says with a laugh, leaning back in his 
chair and taking a long pull on his cigar, “I 
guess I would not do it again—no, I would 
not do it again for all the money you could 
give me. The wonder is that I came out of 
it alive.’’ When the reader comes to think 
about it he will probably agree with him. 






















If War Should Come! 


cami Article he om 


By Capt. Richmond Pearson Hobson 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—In the last issue of the Cosmopolitan, Captain Hobson showed 
very clearly how thoroughly Japan i 18 prepared for war at the present moment in com~ 
parison with the state of affairs in this country. 

In the following brilliant article he describes Japan's attack and America's defense, 


if war should come. 


This is no work purely of the imagination. 


Captain Hobson is one of the greatest 


living experts in the science of war, and every move described 1 in these pages is the result 


of careful study. 


N America, every function 
of government should have 
the earnest thought of the 
people. In no function of 
government is the need of 
an enlightened and_in- 
terested public opinion 
greater than in that of pro- 
viding for national defense. 
So vague is our present con- 
dition of knowledge upon this important 
subject that a popular discussion from the 
platform or in the press brings forth 
criticism and condemnation, as though 
such a discussion tended to bring on war. 
In truth, the only true way to prevent war 
is for our people to understand the elements 
of national defense and the real factors 
that determine war and peace. 

Nothing can have a more _ beneficial 
effect at this juncture than a general dis- 
cussion of the contingencies of war. If 
there were not a single cloud above the 
horizon this would still hold true. As it is, 
the sky is overcast. It is past the eleventh 
hour. Any other people on earth or in 
the world’s history would, long ere this, 
have thoroughly investigated the contin- 
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gency of war with the great powers over 
the ocean from us and would have adopted 
precautionary measures to prevent the cul- 
mination of war if possible and to insure 
victory if war must come. As it is, our 
people, absorbed in developing our re- 
sources, have given no heed to the steady 
approach of the world’s great armies. 
The annihilation of space and the conquest 
of the ocean have brought the great armies 
of Europe to our eastern doors; new armies, 
more portentous than those of Europe, 
have arisen in Asia and are likewise at our 
western doors, and to-day America is not 
only unable to prevent war but is power- 
less to avert disaster if war comes. 

It has been shown how completely Japan 
is prepared for war. A recent interpella- 
tion in the Japanese parliament as to the 
nation against which the warlike prepara- 
tions were being made brought forth the 
answer from the minister of war that the 
preparations were “against eventualities 


in the Pacific,” an official confirmation 
of the universally recognized fact that 


great war preparations have been going 
on for along time. It has been evident for 
some time “that Japan intends to move 
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upon China, but her stupendous efforts 
in augmenting her navy leave no doubt 
that America is the objective. The swarm- 
ing of spies over our country and our 
possessions, the peremptory attitude of 
Japan after the trivial incidents in San 
Francisco, her attitude on the immigration 
question, all confirm this conclusion. To 
study the contingency of war with Japan 
is, therefore, now an urgent public duty. 
In discuss- 
ing this con- 
tingency, it 
may be re- 
membered 
that there is 
no danger 
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of divulging = 
any secrets, ©" FORT 

a WINFIELD SCOTT 
naval or 
military. FORT MILEY 
Japan and 
every other 


nation al- 
ready know 
all our se- 
crets, all our 
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elements of weakness and of strength. 
No one can forecast the exact date for 
the beginning of any war, even when war is 
recognized as inevitable. The only means 
of approximating it is to determine the time 
when the aggressive power will have rela- 
tively the greatest strength. By this test 
war is liable to come before our fleet reaches 
the Far East. If it does not come before 
that time, it is likely to be postponed until 
the fleet, or 
part of it, 
returns to 
the Atlan- 
tic, or until 
it deterior- 
ates because 
of the lack 
of docking 
and repair- 
ing facilities 
and the 
Japanese 
fleet is re- 
enforced by 
additional 
vessels. 
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Permanent control of the sea in the Pa- 
cific will determine the issue of the war. 
Therefore the destruction of the battle-ship 
fleet of the enemy will be the supreme 
objective of both powers. Japanese diplo- 
macy has been invoked to secure the division 
of the American fleet by bringing danger 
from Europe through the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance. The second clause of the treaty 
of alliance reads as follows: 

If, by reason of an unprovoked attack or ag- 
gressive action, wherever arising, on the part of 
any other power or powers, either contractor be 
involved in war in defense of its territorial rights 
or special interests mentioned in the preamble, the 
other contractor shall at once come to the assist- 
ance of its ally, and 
both parties will con- 
duct war in common 
and make peace in mu 
tual agreement with 
any power or powers 
involved in such war. 

It is to be noted 
that an “aggressive 
action” may occur 
anywhere. The 
special interests 
mentioned in the 
preamble are those 
“in the regions of 
eastern Asia and 
India.” It is im- 
possible for any war 
against Japan not to 
endanger that coun- 
try’s interests in the 
“regions of eastern 
Asia,” and any war 
would be proclaim- 
ed ‘“unprovoked”’ 
and “aggressive’’ on 
the part of the other 
party. Therefore the 
only interpretation 
permissible is that 
Great Britain would 
join with Japan ina 
war with America. 

When America 
assembled — sixteen 
battle-ships in the 
Atlantic, Great 
Britain assembled 
twenty-six _ battle- 
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American and Japanese navies as constituted to-day. 

Heading the enemy’s line of battle are the two 
new Dreadnoughts, Satsuma and Oki, each with 
four times as many big guns as has any of our own 
ships. -The Japanese would not close in, but with 
their higher speed would veer off so as to keep con- 
stantly out of range of our smaller guns, all of which 
would be useless during the fight. 
position indicated, we see the leading American ships 
disabled and perhaps sinking, and the great Japanese 
vessels, although not uninjured, still able to use their 
terrible concentration of power upon the rest of our 
ships, which are trying, but are unable on account 
of speed limitations, to get near enough to bring 
their full batteries into action 








the stripping of the Atlantic, 
and to result in only a_ part of the 
fleet being sent to the Pacific. Our 
government wisely proceeded to send the 
whole commissioned fleet. As new vessels 
are commissioned in the Atlantic, they 
should be sent straightway to the Pacific, 
and the whole fleet should be kept together, 
constantly ready. As soon as practicable 
this whole fleet should be sent to the Philip- 
pines. If it is permitted to reach those 
waters before a rupture occurs, the Japa- 
nese-English purpose will be to bring about 
its departure for the Atlantic in whole or 
in part. We should, on the contrary, keep 
the whole united 
fleet permanently in 
Far Eastern waters 
and build additional 
fleets for the At- 


against 


de 
, lantic. It is only by 


having the fleet in 
the Far Fast that we 
can be sure of forc- 
ing a general en- 
gagement in case of 
war. This very fact 
gives us our only 
chance of peace and 
our only hope of 
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victory if war is 
inevitable. 
Should the fleet 


remain in the Far 
Kast, Japan will 
doubtless wait until 
it deteriorates be- 
cause of the lack of 
docking and repair- 
ing facilities, and 
until she adds the 
Ibuki, the Kurama, 
the Ok7, and the Sat- 


a sketch by Captain Hobson, suma to her fleet. 
engagement between the Without the last 
two vessels the Jap- 

anese would have 


twenty-four ar- 
mored vessels to our 
twenty-six. While 
they would have 
the advantage of be- 
ing in home waters 
and of having ade- 
quate docking facil- 
ities, our fleet would 
still have a good 


In the second 
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fighting chance. But when the Ok and 
the Sa/suma are added, each carrying four 
twelve-inch guns and twelve ten-inch guns, 
thirty-two great guns in ali (as many as any 
eight of our vessels), giving the Japanese 
the equivalent of thirty-two vessels to our 
twenty-six, the chances will be heavily 
against us. In spite of all that we can do, 
this Japanese preponderance will exist before 
the summer is here. For the last three years 
we have neglected to build big vessels of the 
new type, and if war comes upon us in these 
most unfavorable circumstances, our best 
possible condition will see our fleet of 
obsolete vessels move out to engage a 
superior Japanese fleet headed by two 
Dreadnoughts with their terrible concen- 
tration of power. Our only reliance, a 
reliance that should never be required, 
would be upon superior skill and greater 
efficiency. 

It is altogether likely that Japan will 
add two more, and possibly four more, 
Dreadnoughts to her fleet before we can 
hope to add the Delaware and the North 
Dakota. We must therefore proceed with 
all despatch not only to build new fleets 
of Dreadnoughts for the Atlantic, but new 
ones for the Pacific, and these latter must 
come as fast as the Japanese reenforce- 
ments. If the fleet reaches the Far Fast 
and remains there, we must be prepared 
for some time to come to see a general 
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DISAPPEARING GUN 


engagement with the odds against us. 
Should we win the victory the war would 
be over. Should the Japanese win the war 
would be just begun, for they would have 
control of the Pacific, and the invasion of 
the Philippines and of our Pacific coast 
would begin. There is little doubt that 
the British would join the Japanese the 
moment the Japanese gained such control 
of the Pacific that their armies would 
be available to cooperate with the British 
armies in an invasion from Canada. It 
is probably one of the objects of the pecu- 
liar wording of the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
to give the British a line of retreat or ad- 
vance, according as defeat or victory perches 
on the Japanese banner. 

Let us now take the case of our fleet 
being on: the Pacific coast when war comes. 
As before, the permanent control of the 
sea is supreme and the destruction of the 
battle-ship fleet of the enemy the ob- 
jective. In this case the long distance 
across the ocean becomes a leverage against 
us. Hawaii is the point without which 
neither power could take the aggressive, 
even after a victory that gave control of 
the sea. If Japan had control of the sea 
and, also held Hawaii, the Pacific slope 
would at once be open to invasion. If 
America held Hawaii in force, the Japanese 
would have to overpower our force there, 
at great sacrifice, before invasion would 
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be possible. Since Japan is compact, 
with strongly fortified harbors and a great 
army, America is forced to adopt the de- 
fensive. Even if we held Hawaii and gained 
control of the sea, we could never do more 
than destroy Japanese oversea commerce, 
which is never a deciding factor in a great 
war. From the outset, therefore, we must 
realize that we have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by war. Japan has 
little to lose and from her standpoint 
everything to gain. 

Considering the fact that there are over 
one hundred thousand Japanese and only 
seven thousand Americans in the Hawaiian 
Islands, we must assume that Japan con- 
trols the pivot, and if she should get con- 
trol of the sea invasion of the Pacific slope 
would follow. We should at once place in 
Hawaii a garrison sufficient to keep the 
Japanese inhabitants under control and 
to repel a landing in force, even under 
the protection of Japanese ships, and we 
must take no chances of losing the control 
of the sea. 

After hostilities began our fleet should 
remain on the defensive off our coast and 
put the enemy at the disadvantage of cross- 
ing the ocean before he could get an en- 
gagement. On no consideration should 
we venture farther than Hawaii, and this 
far only if we were in control and Pearl 
Harbor entrance can be dredged. This 
harbor is the most wonderful and most 
vital sheet of water in the world. Whether 
in the hands of the white men or the yellow 
men, it is destined to become the greatest 
naval station the world has ever seen. If 
held by the yellow men, America will be 
helpless against Asiatic invasion. It is our 








n of defense of our 








supreme duty to hasten to garrison and 
fortify the island of Oahu and speedily 
establish a naval.station at Pearl Harbor. 
Judging from the circumstances attending 
the beginning of the Russo-Japanese war, 
America would know nothing of the first 
moves of Japan if war should come. Our 
first indication would be the simultaneous 
cutting off of cable communication with 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines 
without warning or explanation. The 
cutting of the cables would be followed 


-within a few hours by the landing of 


Japanese expeditions. ‘Two of our fastest 
armored cruisers would probably be des- 
patched at once to make a reconnaissance 
of Hawaii. A week would probably elapse 
before any definite news would come from 
Manila by way of Hongkong or Saigen or 
Singapore. This news would probably 
recite that a Japanese expedition, under 
heavy escort, had landed probably one 
hundred thousand men in the Lingayen 
Gulf or on eastern Luzon, and that this 
army was advancing on Subig Bay and 
Manila. Reports would follow that the 
Filipinos were tlocking to the Japanese 
colors. From the day America retained 
the Philippine Islands, the Japanese have 
been in communication with the natives, 
planning our expulsion. The landing of 
the Japanese army would be the signal for 
an uprising. 

The first report about Honolulu would 
probably be brought by the armored 
cruisers about ten days after they started 
from the coast, and their report would 


probably announce that a Japanese ex- 
pedition had landed probably _ fifteen 
thousand men, with large quantities of 


Subig Pearl Harbor 


Bay and Honolulu 
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Pacific strongholds. 
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ENTRANCE TO SUBIG BAY, IN THE PHILIPPINES, SHOWING THE ARRIVAL OF THE FLOATING 
‘ DRYDOCK ‘‘ DEWEY ” 


Captain Hobson believes that in case of war the Japanese could easily take Subig Bay, as now pro- 
tected, from the rear and use it with its great drydock as the naval base for their fleet 


arms, ammunition, and supplies; that the 
Japanese on the island had risen; that 
the small garrison and the American 
residents who joined it had been over- 
powered; that a Japanese army of probably 
fifty thousand men was in camp out of 
range from the water; that active prepara- 
tions were in progress to resist any landing 
that might be attempted; and that the 
vessels in the expedition had retired. 

The seizure of the Philippines and the 
Hawaiian Islands would be the first move 
of Japan. Preparations have been com- 
pleted for this move. The bases for the 
Philippine invasion will be Kilung, For- 
mosa, and a harbor in the Pescadores 
Islands, which are being prepared for this 
purpose. These bases are so near to 
Luzon that one hundred and fifty thousand 
men could be thrown into this island long 
before our fleet could cross the Pacific, and 
once in the islands, with large quantities 
of munitions, the army could live on the 
country. ; 

The first advance of this army would be 
upor Subig Bay, which would be quickly 
taken from the rear, and would thereafter 





be the naval base for the Japanese fleet. I 
do not believe, however, that the Japanese 
fleet would remain there. The one supreme 
objective being control of the Pacific, the 
Japanese plan would be to lure our fleet 
to the relief of Manila. The advance of 
the Japanese army and the siege of Manila 
would be conducted toward this end, and 
the despatches allowed to go out would 
be planned to stir the American people 
to the attempt. Should we make the 
blunder of attempting the relief of Manila, 
the disintegration and ultimate annihila- 
tion of our fleet would be practically 
assured. It really could not relieve Manila, 
because we have no transports to convey 
the necessary troops, and we have no troops 
if we had the transports. The fleet would 
find itself in hostile waters over six 
thousand miles from a base and unable 
to force a general engagement. The main 
Japanese battle-ship fleet would retire 


to the security of fortified home bases. 
Our fleet would be compelled to seek one 
of the inadequate, undeveloped harbors 
of the Philippines, without any facilities for 
docking or repairing. 


The enemy’s cruisers 
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would scour the ocean and cut off or cripple 
the collier coal service. The coal carried 
by the colliers with the fleet would be 
quickly exhausted. The fleet would doubt 
less be subjected to repeated attacks from 
torpedo-boats and to harassment from the 
enemy’s cruisers. Every time a_ vessel 
was injured repairs would be impossible. 
The machinery would rapidly deteriorate 
for lack of overhauling and the bottoms 
would foul without a chance for cleaning. 
The health and esprit of the men would 
sink steadily to a low level. Disintegration 
and ultimate defeat would be inevitable. 

In case the fleet undertook to find the 
Japanese fleet and to force an engagement, 
it would be compelled to force an entrance 
into one of the fortified harbors of Japan 
to reach their fleet, incurring dangers and 
disadvantages that could not end but in 
disaster. Without troops it would be 
almost impossible to seize and hold an 
adequate Japanese harbor for a base from 
which to conduct a blockade. Thus it may 
be taken for granted that any attempt 
to relieve the Philippine Islands after they 
had been occupied would certainly end in 
disaster that would give to Japan permanent 
control of the sea. 

The moment this control was secured 
the invasion of America would _ begin. 
The first step would be the gathering of a 
great army in Hawaii. Two hundred 
thousand men could be landed there in 
two weeks, two hundred thousand more in 
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four weeks, and two hundred thousand 
additional men every month for six months. 
From Hawaii it is but a step to the Pacific 
coast—about twenty-one hundred miles to 
San Francisco, about twenty-two hun- 
dred to Los Angeles, and a few more to 
Port Townsend. The choice of these 
points of invasion would depend on whether 
the British were in cooperation or not. 
Judging from the words of the Canadian 
premier, Sir Wilfred Laurier, in a speech 
in the Dominion parliament on the Japanese 
immigration question, on February 28th, 
we cannot assume that the Japanese would 
be alone. On the contrary, Sir Wilfred 
pictured a Japanese fleet weighing anchor 
at Vancouver to proceed against a common 
enemy in the North Pacific. With British 
cooperation the invasion would take place 
simultaneously from British Columbia and 
at points on the coast of California. 
Assuming British cooperation, there 
would be ample transport service, and in a 
few weeks two hundred and fifty thousand 
Japanese, with substantial reenforcements 
of Canadian and British soldiers, would 
proceed to occupy the cities and eountry 
around Puget Sound and then go south- 
ward through Portland, Oregon, occupying 
as they went all the territory from the 
coast to the Cascade Mountains. Branch 
expeditions would be despatched to hold 
the railroads and other passes through the 
mountains. Simultaneously two  expedi- 
tions would land, one below Los Angeles, 
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whence the city and the Southern Pacific, 
the Santa Fé, and the Salt Lake railroads 
would be seized, the other landing below 
San Francisco, whence this city and the 
Union Pacific Railroad would be seized. 
As reenforcements arrived these expeditions 
would move northward, occupying the 
territory from the coast to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and seizing the moun 
tain passes. The forts defending San 
Francisco would be taken from the rear, 
and this city with its harbor would become 
the base for the united armies of invasion 
after they made a juncture. In the seizure 
of the coast cities and the mountain passes 
the Japanese already on the coast would 
be invaluable, particularly the compact, dis- 
ciplined Japanese clubs. As the country 
was occupied it would be thrown open to 
Chinese and Hindus, as well as Japanese, 
and with the ocean open the white popula- 
tion of the slope would soon be overcome. 
Simultaneously with the invasion of the 
slope Alaska would be occupied by Cana- 
dians, and there would be an invasion by 
the British from the Canadian frontier. 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Panama would be 
seized, an unopposed fleet would destroy 
all the shipyards, and assaults would be 
made on our cities on the Great Lakes, 
and on the Gulf and Atlantic seaboards. 
Our vulnerability on these waters is ap- 
palling. On the Atlantic coast alone our 


population aggregates over fifteen millions, 
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PEARING GUN ABOUT TO BE FIRED 
with over seventeen billion dollars’ worth of 
property within gunshot of the water. 
Coast defenses have always proved inad- 
equate. The efficient protection of all 
these cities depends on the control of 
the sea. With the enemy in undisputed 
control of the sea the damage that could 
be inflicted and the tribute that could be 
exacted would stagger the world. 

On the Great Lakes there are over seven 
million people and over seven billion 
dollars’ worth of property within gunshot 
of the water, all without defenses of any 
kind, while over two hundred British 
light-draft vessels can pass quickly through 
the Canadian canals to the lakes. 

I do not believe that Great Britain 
would undertake to join Japan unless 
Japan soon gained permanent control of 
the Pacific, so that troops from Japan and 
India, coming in through Vancouver and 
on the trans-Canadian railways, could 
join Canadian and British -troops in the 
invasion from the north. Howeverthis may 
be, Great Britain is held in the offensive- 
defensive alliance, and it is our duty to in- 
vestigate the contingency of war with those 
two powers. This investigation shows that 
for a long time nothing but the direst 
adversity could be expected. Upon the 
outbreak of war the regular army would be 
mobilized, and the militia would be called 
out. Our people would awaken in con- 
sternation to find that there were only about 
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nine thousand infantry of the regular army 
in the whole country, and that these few were 
scattered far and wide. The consternation 
would be intensified when it was found 
that only about sixty thousand militia 
were fit for duty, and that these likewise 
were scattered over the whole country. 

The President would probably issue a 
call for two hundred and fifty thousand 
volunteers, and the nation would be shocked 
to find that there was no system prepared 
for their organiza- 


great business cannot be created over- 
night. Much less can an army. 

With the Japanese in control of the sea 
in the Pacific it would be impossible to 
prevent the invasions mentioned above. 
We could not possibly oppose the three 
invasions of two hundred thousand trained 
soldiers each, the veterans of Port Arthur 
and Manchuria, with twenty-five thousand 
trained soldiers in each case. It would 
simply be slaughter and butchery to at- 

tempt resistance 





tion and _ equip- 
ment; that not even 
uniforms could be 
supplied to half that 
number; that facili- 
ties were lacking 
even for their mus 
tering in. 

In olden days, 
when the numbers 
involved were com- 
paratively small and 
the time available 
after the declaration 
of war was great, 
preparation in ad- 
vance was not vital, 
though it has al- 
ways been of great 
importance. Not so 
to-day. It is too 
late to prepare 
after war has come. 
Formerly vessels 
could be built in 





It would take Amer- 
ica at least a year to 
assemble and train 
an army competent 
to undertake the ex- 
pulsion of the in- 
vaders. Ere this the 
host of Japanese, 
reenforced doubt- 
less by Chinese and 
Hindus, would be 
in complete occu- 
pation, and with a 
million and a half 
veterans in control 
of the mountain 
passes they would 
be impregnable. 
The transportation 
and commissary 
problems, with the 
deserts and thinly 
settled stretches 
east of the coast 
ranges of moun- 
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ninety days, and it 
took an enemy’s 
fleet that long to The 
get over the ocean 
and inaugurate a 
campaign. To-day 
it takes three years 
to build a battle- 
ship, and an ene- 
my’s fleet could be at our doors in less than 
two weeks and destroy our shipyards so that 
no vessels could be built at all. Likewise 
with armies. When the numbers are so 
great it is impossible to perfect the organi- 
zation overnight. In the Spanish War 
we called out but a quarter of a million 
volunteers altogether, but the woes of 
imperfect organization were so great that 
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they died off like flies in camps at home 
here in our midst. 


A great industry or a 


MAP OF FORTS AT ENTRANCE OF 
SOUND 
worst state of unpreparedness, so far as 
concerns the defense of the Pacific Coast, exists 
; at this point, which would probably be the first 
attacked by Japan from the sea. 
these forts the enemy could easily hold the cities 
of Seattle and Tacoma for ransom and control 
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tains, would be stu- 
pendous, while the 
Japanese, besides 
having a rich coun- 
try on which to 
live, would have the 
open-sea communi- 
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Ii the fleet got by 


cations with the 
mother country. 
We might as well realize now as 


later that the Asiatics, in control of the 
Pacific, could dislodge the Americans on the 
Pacific slope, and as long as they retained 
control of the sea we could never success- 
fully contest their supremacy. 

A general invasion from Canada by the 
combined British, Canadian, and Asiatic 
forces, with both oceans open and with 
east and west railroads and the waters of 
the Great I akes for transportation, while 











the coasts were held by the unopposed fleets, 
would present us with a problem almost 
Thé invasion would probably 
reach from the frontier to New York and 
even to the Chesapeake, east of the Ap- 
palachians, and perhaps to the Ohio River, 


as hopeless. 


in the middle West. Our people have 
been living under the impression of ab- 
solute security against invasion. This 
impression was well founded when the 
ocean was a great barrier and the only 
danger was from Europe. Events of 
recent years, however, have demonstrated 
the great capacity of Asiatics for war and 
have at the same time annihilated the 
time-and-space separation due to the ocean. 
With Europe and Asia cooperating and in 
control of the sea in both oceans the ques 
tion of invasion takes on a new aspect. 
Japan is planning and preparing to gain 
control of the population and _ resources 
of China. The cooperation of Great 
Britain, the ‘‘mistress of the seas,’’ would 
make practicable the invasion of America 
along its northern frontier. No nation 
could stand up under the weight of numbers 
the alliance could command. 

It is time patriotic Americans were con- 
sidering the possibility of a war for our 
very existence. They should realize that 
everything would hinge on the control of 
the sea in the Pacific. We must take no 
chances of having the permanent control 
of the sea in this ocean. If our fleet were 
on the Pacific coast at the outbreak of war 
it should remain on that coast, moving out 
no farther than Hawaii, and allow the 
Japanese to occupy the Philippine Islands 
for the time. Except for cruises by our 
armored cruisers we should stand fast and 
proceed to build a new fleet as big again 
as our present fleet, and in the meantime 
should undertake no offensive move except 
to gain complete control of the Hawaiian 
Islands and establish a great naval base 
there. Of course Japan would proceed 
to build new ships also, but we could ask 
nothing better than a race in building 
ships. We should so move that the Japa- 
nese fleet could get a general action only 
by crossing the ocean. 
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Should war come when the fleet is in 
the Atlantic, its difficult transfer to the 
Pacific would begin immediately, but it 
should hug the coast on the eastern shores 
of the Pacific and force the Japanese fleet 
to cross the ocean to get a general engage- 
ment. Of course the Philippine Islands, 
Guam, Hawaii, the Aleutian Islands, 
Samoa, and Alaska would be seized, but 
the general invasion of the Pacific 
not be undertaken while our fleet 
remained afloat. During the 
the fleet, however, the coast would be sub 
ject to raiding expeditions. It is only too 
true that, almost without warning, such 
expeditions could seize Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma, and the other 
cities on Puget Sound, and possibly Port- 
land. It is conservative to state that with 
our present lack of defense these 
raiding expeditions could be made success- 
fully with our fleet in the Philippines, and 
some of them could be made successfully 
with our fleet on the coast. The Japanese 
have no doubt planned such expeditions. 
(Quickly executed, with twenty-five thou- 
sand men in each expedition, there would 
be no hope of successful resistance at a 
single point. 

Fabulous ransoms would be exacted, 
and, if refused, the cities would be looted 
and laid waste or left in ashes. If the 
ransoms were paid all the works of defense 
would be destroyed, forts would be blown 
up, naval stations, arsenals, shipbuilding 
plants, wharfs, drydocks, ferry-boats, and 
railroad terminals would all be destroyed. 
All vessels and shipping would be captured 
and taken away. The size of the ransom 
and the extent of the damage that could 
be inflicted can be appreciated when we 
understand that in the state of Washington 
there are $317,000,000 worth of property 
within gunshot of the water; in Oregon 
$248,000,000; in California the huge sum 
of $2,100,000,000, a total of $2,665,000,000. 

If war comes before we have taken more 
adequate steps for defense, we can only ex- 
pect humiliation and defeat. The Ameri- 
can nation, however, has never yet 
accepted defeat as final. 
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THE GREATEST OF LYRIC SOPRANOS NOW ON 
INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


STAGE GIVES AN 
CONDITIONS 








By Luisa 








5pm 7 EN GE RS, as a rule, I 
7 fancy, sing better than they 
write, and it may be pre- 
sumptuous of me to talk 
of myself on paper. How- 
ever, there are so many 
things about myself that I 
feel I can say better in my 
own way that this must be 
my excuse for writing. It 
is a curious fact, which I have noticed, 
that only in the English-speaking cities 
does the public appear to be interested in 
the personal details of an artist’s life. In 
South America, Italy, or Russia, there is 
plenty of interest in the artist as she appears 
on the stage, but little in what she does 
away from the footlights. No sooner, 
however, does an American or an English- 
man hear a singer than he wishes to know 
what she eats and wears and thinks about, 
whether she is married, and how many 
children she has. It is most amusing 
to me, but as the public to whom I owe 
so much is interested there is every _— 
cation for my assuming the unusual réle 
of biographer and gr: itifying it. curiosity. 
First of all, however, I would utter one 
word of caution. The details of my life 
are quite likely to have a misleading effect 
upon young singers who are striving to 
make a success upon the stage, for it is 
a fact that I studied but three months in a 
conservatoire and that since then, although 
my greatest success has come to me only 
recently, my career has been singularly 
free from difficulties. My case has been 
exceptional and contrary to that of almost 
every other singer who has won any con- 
siderable measure of fame. Girls am- 
bitious to become singers in grand opera 
should bear that in mind. My voice, I 
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Story of My Operatic Career 
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believe, is a gift from God, as even before 
I studied I was able to sing. 

I was born in Florence, where my father 
merchant. I have a brother and 


was a 
two sisters, all older than myself. My 
brother, who is the oldest, is at present 


stage-director at Barra. He has a rather 
tenor voice, but has never, to my 
sung on the stage. One of 
my sisters, Eva Tetrazzini, now Madame 
Cleofonte Campanini, has been heard in 
New York at the Academy of Music. My 
other sister is a teacher of music in Milan. 

Ever since I was a child I have loved to 
sing; that is not odd, as in Italy everybody 


ge yi »d 
knowledge, 


sings. Eva practised at home when I 
was a little girl, and I used to imitate her. 
I knew both the words and music of 
several operas before I was even aware 
of the fact. I sat listening to my sister 


following with the keenest 
details of her _ rehearsals. 
stab herself with a 
“La Gioconda,” I 
myself. The 


by the hour, 
interest the 
After watching her 
dagger while rehearsing 
wanted to do this scene 


dagger, however, had been carefully put 
away, and I was forced to use a candle 
instead. After singing the music of the 


last act I thrust the candle against my 
breast and fell to the ground, to the great 
delight of my father, my sole auditor. 

Eva was much loved by the people of 
Florence, and once when they wished to 
present her with a bracelet some one sug- 
gested that it should be given to her by me. 
Accordingly I was dressed white and 
stationed in the wings ready to give Eva 
the bracelet while she was taking her 


recalls. But when the moment came I 
was seized with the most tremendous 
fright, and was wholly unable to reach 


the center of the stage where she stood. 
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The audience, of course, realizing my 
plight, laughed and applauded, and when 
the curtain went up again Eva kissed me. 
Even before this, my first appearance, 
I had been accustomed to go to the theater, 
and it was doubtless hearing my sister sing 
in public that made me wish to do the same 
thing. I continued to imitate her at home, 
and, as I have always had a retentive 
memory, I soon knew “La Gioconda,”’ 


“Faust,” and “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
straight through, not only the soprano 


réles, but all the parts. I was also pro- 
ficient at whistling and could imitate the 
sounds made by different birds and animals. 
Between the ages of ten and twelve my 
voice was a contralto, very full and deep, 
and singers told my family that my voice 
would surely get lower. Madame Bian- 
colini, one of the greatest contraltos in 
Italy at the time, laughingly spoke of me 
as her successor. When I reached the 
age of twelve, however, my voice gradually 
commenced to grow higher, until now I 
can sing F in alt, and do so in “ The Magic 
Flute” and “La Sonnambula.” 

My mother was bitterly opposed to my 
going on the stage, but she did not object 
to my studying in the conservatoire, the 


Liceo Musicale, in Florence. It was 
necessary, of course, to sing for the direct- 
ors in order to gain admission. When 
I presented myself Signor Cecherini, 


sister, turned to the 
“But this is no little 
For three months 
At the end of my 


who had taught my 
examiners and said, 
girl; she is an artist.” 
I went to the Liceo. 
lesson one day Signor Cecherini said to 
me, “I can teach you nothing more; you 
sing like an angel.” However, I did not 
give up work, and even though I had left 
the Liceo, Signor Cecherini came to the 
house and I studied operas with him. In 
three months I knew “Crispino e la 
Comare,” “La Fille du Régiment,” and 
“ Semiramide.”’ 

One day Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine” 
was to be produced at the Teatro Nicolini, 
in Florence. The manager could find no 
one to suit him in the small part of Inez, 
a role which is nevertheless difficult, inas- 
much as Inez sings in an unaccompanied 
septet, and as she begins it she must strike 
the keynote for the others. The manager 
was a great friend of the family, of course, 
for Eva had often sung at his theater. 
One night he was at our house telling us 





of his difficulty in having no one to sing 


Inez. Suddenly he turned to me and said, 

“Would you sing it?” 

“Yes,” I cried, delighted; “but you 
must pay me and get me a costume.” 

He smiled and asked me how much 
money I thought I should have. 

I shook my head and answered, “I 
don’t know.” 

He offered me one hundred dollars a 
month for four months, and I accepted. 
And I made enough of a success with him 
for another manager to engage me at the 
end of the four months at a salary of 
two hundred dollars a month, though my 
voice was not definitely formed at this time. 

After a season in Rome I went to South 
America, where I remained for four years. 
It was at Rio de Janeiro that I made my 
début in a leading part, that of Violetta 
in “La Traviata.” This is the part in 
which I made my début both in London 
and New York and in which, I might say, 
fame really came to me for the first time. 
One night in Rio de Janeiro a physician 
came to my dressing-room. 

“You are really ill,” he cried, feeling 
my pulse. 

He was amazed at finding me a perfectly 
healthy woman and insisted that I must 
have been in hospitals studying consump- 
tive patients, so very realistic had he found 
my death-scene. 

In Buenos Ayres I sang “Lucia” fifty- 
four times, the fiftieth performance being 
the occasion for a féte. One season in 
that southern city I received one thousand 
dollars a performance, the highest salary 
which I ever received before my late 
success in London. Later I sang at 
Rosario and Montevideo. From there I 
went to Madrid, where I scored my first 
really great success, the opera being Bizet’s 
“La Jolie Fille de Perth.” I sang in 
Russia for seven successive seasons, in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and 
even Tiflis. From Russia I returned to 
my own country, Italy, where I sang in 
the chief theaters with such artists as 
Caruso, Battistini, and Tamagno. Once 
to oblige Tamagno I appeared with him 
in “William Tell,” and he returned the 
compliment by singing Edgardo to my 
Lucia, although he cordially disliked the 
part. 

I have also appeared in Cuba, in Mexico, 
and in San Francisco. It was at the Tivoli 











Opera House in the latter city several 
seasons ago that I scored enough of a suc- 
cess to bring me to the notice of the New 
York impresarios. In Mexico I have 
had many pleasant experiences. The 
theater at Guadalajara is almost half as 
large again as the Manhattan Opera 
House in New York and holds over four 
thousand people. The crowds were so 
great on “'Tetrazzini nights” that an extra 
force of police was placed at the box-office. 
In several of the Mexican cities they threw 
purses of gold over the footlights. One 
night when I was singing “ Lucia” I heard 
the whirring of birds’ wings, and as I 
looked up I saw pigeons fluttering down 
from the gallery. The feathers of one 
wing on each bird had been cut so they 
could not fly but fell to the stage as some 
one cried, “‘Madame, you sing like the 
birds, and here are the birds at your feet.”’ 

In Mexico City one night I dressed in 
the Mexican costume and sang the Mexican 
national anthem in Spanish, a language 
which I speak fluently. When I finished 
I was presented with a Mexican flag, which 
I wrapped around me as I sang the anthem 
again to deafening applause. 

In spite of all these successes, I was more 
or less unknown to the English-speaking 
cities, for San Francisco, after all, is rather 
faraway. I went to London in the middle 
of the unfashionable fall season, the most 
inauspicious time possible for my début. 
The English public had been described 
to me as cold, and I expected something 
like the Grand Opera in Paris. I made 
my début in “La Traviata” before a half- 
filled house, but after my first act the au- 
dience was extremely enthusiastic, and 
there were never any more _half-filled 
houses. It was impossible, of course, 
to prolong the season, but I did sing four 
concerts in Covent Garden after the Opera 
was finished. Then New York wanted 
me, Signor Brignoli, Mr. Hammerstein’s 
representative, following me around for 
days, saying, “ Please come,” and offering 
me large sums of money. At first I re- 
fused; I thought that I could not. But 
Mr. Hammerstein finally had his way, and 
after such a cordial reception was accorded 
me in New York by the press and the public 
I was very glad that I had yielded to his 
importunities. 

I was frightfully nervous on the night 
of my New York début, and for a few 
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moments did not know whether or not 
I could sing, but after the first note it was 
all easy. New York has been perfectly 
lovely to me, and the American public 
seems to appreciate what I am trying to 
do, and I love it for this appreciation. 

To a young girl who is contemplating 
a career on the operatic stage I would say, 
let her first be sure she has a voice. Then 
she must have a natural love for music 
and the ability to work. Without the 
voice or the talent for work she might 
just as well never attempt to enter the 
struggle, for that is what it invariably 
becomes. : 

As I have said before, it seems rather 
unfair for me to give advice to girls along 
these lines, because my own experience 
has been so entirely different and I have 
had to work so little. Even now I do not 
have to practise vocalics assiduously, as 
so many singers do. The few exercises I do 
use I have invented myself. I am blessed, 
moreover, with a good memory, and it is 
really true that after hearing an opera 
for the first time I can sing almost anything 
in it. Consequently it is extremely easy 
for me to acquire new parts. For instance, 
I have learned a part in eight days, with 
only two hours’ practice a day. 

There are only two ideals for singing: 
it must be beautiful and expressive. These 
are the only standards by which vocal art 
should be judged, and it does not matter 
by what method the end is achieved. 
It is not a question of vocal agility but the 
power to convey emotion while producing 
a beautiful tone. 

I do not tamper with the texts of the 
operas in which I sing, as has been alleged, 
but I do use my own cadenzas occasion- 


ally. The one I use in “Lucia” is one 
which Madame Malibran wrote for her- 
self. My repertoire at present con- 
sists of thirty-three operas, eleven of 


which I could undertake at a few hours’ 
notice. 

Frequently I have been urged to sing 
Mimi in “La Bohéme,” but I have never 
done so. I am not altogether in sympathy 
with the ideals of the newer Italian com- 
posers, for the voices always sound to me 
as if they were just going to begin yet never 


do. Probably for this reason I possess 


such a pronounced preference for the men 
whose operas in many instances stand as 
models for the world of music. 
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HE sun was sinking like a 
blood-red ball in a field of 
fire—as the sun should set 
on the eve of a sanguinary 
struggle at sea. So thought 
Rusty, captain of the Lady 
Gwendolyn and her pirate- 
crew. The pirate-ship rested 
. heavily in an almost motion- 
less waste of water, but 
there was breeze enough partly to fill her 
sail and to flaunt, at the peak of the 
single mast, the half of a table-cloth, on 
which was painted bold and clear the 
skull and cross-bones which proclaimed her 
calling. 

Edging up across Lake Erie an eighth 
of a mile away was a small, full-rigged 
schooner, looming picturesquely against the 
western sky under a dirt-gray cloud of 
canvas. The pirate-crew had watched her 
slow approach, and for a quarter of an hour 
Captain Rusty had stood on the sloop’s 
cabin roof, a twisted glass which distorted 
shapes amazingly screwed to his right eye 
About his shock of bright-red hair he had 
tightly bound a red bandanna, and from 
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under this his thin, freckle-strewn face 
shone red and dirty. In the belt about his 
middle he carried a carving-knife, and in the 
leg of one of his boots, which were big 
enough for two pirates of his size, were con- 
cealed a pistol, a box of cartridges, a case- 
knife, and other things which were prized. 
The others of the Lady Gwendolyn, four in 
number, were the raggedest, dirtiest urchins 
that had ever sailed a ship, and for three 
minutes one of these had kept his eyes 
leveled along a piece of gas-pipe which had 
been fitted over the bow of the pirate-ship. 
At last the gunner turned about and called 
out in shrill disgust, 
“Ain’t yer ever goin’ t’ tell me t’ shoot?” 
“ Fi-yer-r-r-r-r-r!” yelled the captain. 

With a spasmodic jerk the gunner lit a 
match and touched the flame to a short fuse 
in the end of the improvised cannon. ‘Then 
the crew of the Lady Gwendolyn ducked. A 
moment later there came a deafening ex- 
plosion, and half a pound of pebbles sang 
on their way to the schooner. 

“Load ’er up!” shrieked Rusty, coming 
from cover and swinging his arms joyously. 
“Load ’er up!” 











Two or three men ran to the rail of the 
passing sc hooner, and the pirates heard a 
warning voice. The gas-pipe roared in 
response. Never in his life had Rusty been 
more in his element than at this moment. 
But suddenly, in the middle of a yell which 
seemed as though it would split his throat, 
he choked himself off with a gasp of aston- 
ishment. There had come an unexpected 
tremble in the great white wings of the 
schooner, and while the pirate-crew stared 
in silent stupefaction the canvas crumbled 
down like melting banks of snow, and from 
the vessel’s side a boat shot out, filled with 
four of the biggest, most determined looking 
men that the Lady Gwendolyn’s crew had 
ever seen. 

“Holy Gee!” ejaculated the gunner 

He looked up at the captain, but Rusty’s s 
face was blank. A few minutes later the 
four seamen towed the Lady Gwendolyn 
astern of the schooner, where they tied her 
as a prize, and one after another the cap- 
tured pirates scrambled, in all of their war- 
like toggery, over the side of the ship. All 
of this had happened almost too quickly for 
Rusty’s comprehension. Nipped in the bud 
was the bloody and picturesque career 
which he had mapped out for himself. He 
was stunned, ashamed, and as he toppled 
over the schooner’s rail, hoisted with good- 
natured force by a seaman behind, he saw 
that he was being laughed at by half a dozen 
men and women gathered on the after-deck. 
As he scrambled to his feet and the other 
pirates came pouring over, a girl ran out 
from the little group and leveled a boxlike 
thing at Rusty. 

“Oh, keep quiet, keep quiet—please do!” 
she cried. ‘There! One, two, three—the 
light is so poor—four, five, six—” and so 
she counted up to a dozen, and Rusty, 
knowing that his picture was being taken, 
straightened proudly with his right hand on 
his hip, threw out his chest, and stood with- 
out a quiver. When the girl had done, she 
looked straight into his eyes, and laughed 
one of the prettiest laughs that Rusty had 
ever heard. 

“Thank you!” she said. 

Even in this moment of sore defeat 
Rusty’s fertile mind reverted to his favorite 
pirate-hero, who had met the beautiful 


heroine in just this way, and he straightway 
fell in love with Miss Virginia Cloud, who, 
in company with her parents and a young 
man whom Rusty had not yet seen, 


was 
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making a cruise of the lakes in one of her 


brother’s ships. The pirate-captain and his 
crew were given quarters under an awning 
back of the cook’s house, and there they 
discussed their misfortune until the cook 
took them into his kitchen and filled them 
with a supper such as they had not seen in 
many days. The cook was a negro, and 
after the meal was over he came in, grinning 
broadly, and carrying a basket heaped with 
oranges 

“ Miss Virgin’y sent you these, an’ sed 
she’d lak t’ see you,” he announced, nodding 
at Rusty. 

The youthful pirate’s heart thumped 
wildly inside his jacket. He distributed the 
oranges, thrust his own in one of his pockets, 
and rose from the table. He felt that some- 
thing momentous was about to happen. 

“ Youse fellers go back an’ lay low,” he 
whispered as the cook turned to his work. 
‘Don’t say nothin’, but be ready!” 

As he went on deck he paused for a mo- 
ment in the growing shadow of the caboose, 
fished out a cigarette from deep down in his 
boot-leg, lighted it and then walked forward, 
where he found the girl watching the rippling 
sea under the bow of the slowly moving 
schooner. As she heard him thumping up 
in his heavy boots she turned, and once 
more she laughed me rrily in Rusty’s face. 

“My goodness, how fierce you look!” 
she cried. She held out one of her pretty, 
white hands, and shaking as if with the 


ague, Rusty thrust one of his own dirty 
ones into it. He saw now that the girl was 
very pretty. But there was something 


about her eves which troubled him. T hey 
were red, as though she had been crying, and 
Rusty thought he saw a tear h: ufway down 
her cheek. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked guile- 
lessly. Something strange inside him seem- 
ed urging him to drop his cigarette, and he 
did. The girl saw the act, and almost 
hugged him up beside her. 

“ Nothing,” she replied, yet Rusty knew 
that there was a tremble in her voice. “I 
just wanted to talk with you. Will you tell 
me your name?” 

“T ain’t got none.” 

“What! No name?” The girl tilted up 
his freckled face, and gazed squarely down 
into it. 

“Nothin’ but Rusty,” he answered. He 
could not help looking into the girl’s eyes, 
and he noticed that a sudden change came 





RUSTY 


into them. At times Rusty had dreamed 


that away back in the misty past he had 
known such eyes as those, filled with that 
same gentle softness. 
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“No name!” repeated the girl. 
haven’t you a home or—or——” 
not finish. 

‘Guess I had one once, but I don’t know 
where,” informed Rusty. “They had me 
in a orphin asyloom fer two weeks, though.” 
He grinned, as though this fact were unusu- 
ally amusing; but the girl turned her face 
out toward the lake and slipped an arm 
around his shoulders. For several minutes 
there was silence. In Rusty’s little soul 
things were happening which he had never 
experienced before. For the time he forgot 
that he was a pirate. He could not remem- 
ber ever having had a woman’s arm around 
him like this, and unconsciously he snuggled 
closer to the girl. 

“Rusty,” she said suddenly, “would you 
like to escape?” 

The question almost took the  boy’s 
breath away; it brought him back to the 
realization of being a captured pirate. Ina 
flood his old ambitions returned to him, but 
they were almost immediately replaced by 
the desire to remain with the girl. He want- 
ed to tell her this, and was just beginning 
when she interrupted him. 

“Would you like to escape, to-night, and 
take me with you?” 


“ And 
She did 
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THREW OUT HIS CHEST AND STOOD WITHOUT A QUIVER 


Filled with joy, Rusty replied that he 
would. Then, with her head bent down 
very near to his, Miss Virginia described her 
plans. When she had done, the pirate- 
captain straightened, almost bursting with 
the great secret she had confided to him. 
At that moment a man came and stood 
within a few feet of them. He was a young 
man, and he held his hat in his hand. But 
the girl had turned. Her chin was high in 
the air, her lips were closed very tightly, and 
Rusty wondered what was the matter. Ina 
moment the young man turned and slowly 
walked away. 

“Who's dat guy?” asked Rusty. 

“He? Oh, just a man,” replied the girl. 
Under a sudden impulse she faced Rusty 
and put both her arms around him. “I 
want you to promise me one thing, Rusty. 
You won’t go near im, will you?” 

“You bet I won’t, if you don’t want me 
to!” said the boy. 

Miss Virginia bent down and pressed her 
warm lips upon one of Rusty’s dirty cheeks, 
and for an hour after that the pirate-captain 
could think of nothing much beyond this 
soft caress. He went back to his crew 
under the canvas awning, but not until the 
evening was well advanced did he tell them 
of the venturesome work in store for them 
that night. For a time the pirates amused 
themselves by playing cards in the light of 
a deck-lantern. Then they doubled up 
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back in the shadows, and still later Rusty 
crept out cautiously and going to the girl’s 
cabin knocked lightly on the door. In a 
moment it was partly opened, and the 
pirate-captain slipped in. 

“YVourre a little early, Rusty.” The girl 
had been writing, and held a pen in her 
hand. The boy’s enthusiasm was subdued 
by the whiteness of her face. 

“«Sit down,” she said, with a little smile 
that made Rusty fear she was losing courage. 
“T’ll be ready in a minute.” After a few 
moments she turned to him again. “ Hadn’t 
you better get your men in the boat?” 
she asked. “I'll be there by that time.” 

After Rusty had gone she slowly read 
over the pages she had written: 


DEAR MAma: Please don’t be frightened when 
you read this. To-night I am helping the boys 
to escape, and I am going withthem. You know 
why, but I want you to tell father and Captain 
Marks that I did it just for a little fun. You'll 
do this, won’t you? Mr. Brown is our guest, and 
it would embarrass him if the others knew about 
the affair. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
he came to me again this afternoon. I was per- 
fectly fair with him, but he was too stubborn for 
anything. In other words, he said pointblank 
that I would have to give up my idea of studying 
operatic music, that he did not want a wife whose 
interests were divided between home and the stage. 
At that I slipped off my engagement ring, and 
then—well, he took it and walked away. I never 
want to see him again, and I want you to please 


tell him so. The boys will put me ashore, and I 
will take a train for the Soo, where I will rejoin 
you. HE, of course, will have sense enough to 
leave the boat at Detroit. Now please don’t 
worry, mama. In haste, 
VIRGINIA. 

P.S. Of course you know I intended to do as 
Dick wished. But when he said I must I said I 
wouldn’t, and now I never will! 


The girl sealed the letter, addressed it to 
her mother, and placed it on her dresser 
where it would be seen in the morning. 
Then she put on a hat and a light coat, and 
with a dressing-bag in her hand slipped 
quietly out of her cabin into the gloomy 
stern of the ship. By their united strength 
Rusty and his pirates had worked the Lady 
Gwendolyn in until her stub of a bow- 
sprit rubbed against the schooner’s rudder, 
but even then the passage down seemed a 
perilous one to the girl. Rusty was waiting 
for her with a length of rope in his hands. 

“We'll git y’ down in a jiffy!” he said 
encouragingly. “T’ll tie this rope under 
yer arms and ease y’ down that way. See?” 
He showed her how the trick was to be 
done, and was so eager in his work that he 
did not notice a dark form stealing toward 
him in the shadow of the bulwark. As 
Miss Virginia was lowered into the sloop 
this figure paused, as if undecided whether 
to approach nearer or to retreat. 


“SET DOWN ’R I'LL BLOW YER ’EAD OFF”’ 
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“Ahoy, down there!” hissed Rusty, 
when he knew that his passenger was safely 
aboard. “Lay to’n’ be ready! I’ll be back 
in a minit!” 

Into his head had come a daring thought. 
The piratical blood was surging through his 
veins again, and now, as he turned and 
crept stealthily back, his eyes were open 
wide for plunder. Rusty was not a thief. 
If a boy ashore had accused him of being 
such he would have fought, and fought 
hard. But he was a pirate, and to a pirate 
all things of value are legitimate plunder. 
Near the cook’s cabin was a big coil of rope, 
and very cautiously Rusty dragged this 
across the deck. Suddenly he heard a 
noise behind him, and, turning, he saw a 
figure between him and the stern. The 
spirit of a man came into Rusty. He saw 
that the situation demanded action, and 
reaching down into his boot-leg he pulled 
out his revolver, sneaked up as quietly as a 

cat, and shov ed the weapon close up under 
the nose of the young man against whom the 
girl had warned him that ev ening. 
“Hands up, mister!” 

The man obeyed. In the darkness Rusty 
could not see that he was laughing silently, 
despite the fact that the revolver was within 
a few inches of his face. 

“Don’t shoot!” he begged. 
shoot! I'll go with you.” 

Rusty’s heart throbbed with delight. 
Here was a prisoner, perhaps a valuable one, 
instead of a coil of rope. Visions of a ran- 
som filled his brain. In a shrill voice that 
trembled with excitement he commanded 
his prisoner to walk into the stern and climb 
down into the sloop. He was even more 
delighted with the alacrity with which the 
man obeyed. It was so dark that the 
pirates below could not see who was coming 
down, and Rusty did not inform them until 
he was among them himself. After he had 
cut the tow-line he w hispered the story of his 
capture. Without a word the prisoner had 
seated himself. The girl was in the bow, a 
dozen feet away, concealed in darkness and 
unconscious of what had occurred. 

“Is that you, Rusty?” she called in a low 
voice. 

“Yes,” replied the captain. “Don’t 
anybody make a move until the schooner’s 
out of hearin’,” he added w arningly, and for 
a few minutes there was “a deep silence 
aboard the sloop. Slowly the schooner’s 
lights grew more and more. distant, and at 


“Don’t 


last Rusty ordered the Lady Gwendolyn’s 
sail hoisted, and a lantern brought from the 
little cabin. He was eager for the girl and 
his prisoner to see him as a captain in active 
command. While still enveloped in dark- 
ness he transferred his weapons from his 
boot-leg to the belt about his waist. Then 
he stood up square and stiff on the cabin 
roof just above his prisoner’s head, and as 
one of the pirates came up behind him with 
the light he placed a hand over his eyes and 
stared tragically out into the blackness of 
the night. In a moment the sloop was 
dimly illuminated. Rusty heard a sharp, 
sudden little scream, then a man’s voice 
calling a name—just once. After that there 
was silence. Still the pirate-captain stared 
out over the lake. It delighted him to think 
that his attitude had startled the girl and the 
prisoner; he tilted himself perilously over the 
edge of the boat, one hand surreptitiously 
sought his revolver as if he detected ap- 
proaching danger, then 
“Brute!” 

Surely that name had not been applied to 
him! He regained his proper equilibrium 
with a jerk. The man had partly risen, 
with his hands stretched out toward the 
bow. Up there sat the girl. Rusty won- 
dered what she was looking at. She seemed 
staring at least six feet above his head, her 
lips set tightly, her hands clenched in her 
lap. He looked up, but saw nothing of 
interest. Then he looked at the man again. 
It occurred to him now that the girl had 
warned him against this man. She feared 
him; possibly he had done her some great 
wrong, or was planning to hurt her. De- 
terminedly he drew a bead on the back of 
the prisoner’s head. 

“Set down ’r I’ll blow yer ’ead off!” he 
yelled. 

The man turned, smiled up at Rusty, and 
sat down. Still holding his cocked revolver 
menacingly, Rusty approached the girl. 
She looked at him sternly, with a peculiar 
gleam in her eyes that Rusty had not seen 
before. 

“Didn’t I ask you not to tell him?” 

“T didn’t,” replied the pirate-captain in a 
whisper. “’E was goin’ to squeal on us, an’ 
I bagged ’im! ’E’s a prisoner!” He pro- 
nounced the last words with a tragic 
emphasis. 

Despite herself, the girl smiled. But 
Rusty was a barrier between herself and the 
man. 














“T wish you could get rid of him in some 
way, Rusty,” she murmured. There was an 
appealing look in her eyes, and the boy’s 
face became very sober. He walked back 
and whispered among his men. After a 
little they approached the prisoner and 
coolly proceeded to tie his hands and feet. 
The man looked at the girl and laughed, but 
this time she had turned her back toward 
him. Soon she heard a noise which grew 
suspiciously loud- 
er until out of 
curiosity she 
glanced over her 
shoulder. The 
five pirates had 
dragged their 
helplessly bound 
prisoner to the 
edge of the sloop, 


and he was al- 
ready halfway 
over when she 


shrieked out Rus- 
ty’s name. 

“What are you 
doing ?” she cried. 

“Gettin’ rid of 
im!” shouted 
Rusty. “Now, 
men,one, two——”’ 

“Stop!” she 
screamed. “ Rusty 
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“T know, but what land may we hit ?” 
Rusty became nervous. He clawed 
at the rotten rail of the sloop, and won- 
dered if he had better guess something at 
random. 

“I—I ain’t sure,” he said truthfully. 
“Mebby we’re goin’ t’ward Canada, mebby 
we’re goin’ t’ward—what’s that United 


States state off there?’”’ He pointed, and the 
girl told him that it was Ohio. 
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“a blamed clever 
joke!” Rusty 
knew that there 
was some good 
reason why he should free his prisoner, 
and he did so. For a long time after 
that he kept very quiet. Two or three 
times the man spoke to the girl, but she 
deigned no reply. At last she called to 
Rusty, and the boy crept up to her, feeling 
that he had lost all favor in her eyes; but 
she reached out and put an arm around him, 
and the pirate-captain felt as though he 
would burst with joy. 

“Rusty, where are we going?” she asked. 

“TI dunno,” he replied. “We’re just 
sailin’. We might hit land any time.” 


THE FIVE PIRATES HAD DRAGGED THEIR HELPLESSLY BOUND 
PRISONER TO THE EDGE OF THE SLOOP 


“Well, mebby we'll hit that!” he con- 
cluded hopefully. 

For a long time after that Miss Virginia 
sat very still, her face turned out to the dark- 
ness of the lake ahead, and Rusty tried hard 
to picture in his mind the things she might 
be thinking about. Her arm was still 
around him, and that gave him some com- 
fort. 

“You—you’re mad?” he dared to whis- 
per at last. 

“ Just a little, Rusty,” she replied. ‘‘ But 
not at you,” she quickly added, with a re- 
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assuring pressure of her arm. Rusty felt 
that she was going to say something more to 
him soon, and he waited patiently, peering 
up into her face now and then. 

“You wouldn’t shoot, ever, would you, 
Rusty?” she asked. 

“No-00-00-00,” replied Rusty doubtfully. 

Miss Virginia gave a relieved sigh. “I’m 


The Amateur Pirates 


he could hardly hold it. Once, filled with a 
knowledge of his power, he came up close 
to his prisoner and grinned sardonically in 
his face. The night passed tediously after 
this—at least to the girl and the man. 
The girl especially was becoming more 
and more miserable. She begged Rusty 
to find out from the man what time it 
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SUSPENDED FROM THE BUSH WAS A CHUNK OF BACON, AT 


WHICH THE MAN WAS 


“T wouldn’t have you 


so glad,” she said. 
) 


hurt him, but 
“But what?” 
for a moment. 
“When we reach land I want you to get 
him away from me. I don’t want him to be 
near me or know where I go. Will you?” 
Rusty said that he would, and during the 
next hour he invented a scheme so big that 


urged Rusty, after waiting 


PECKING LIKE A BIRD 


was, and inwardly prayed that something 
would happen soon to relieve the situation. 
A little before dawn her prayer was an- 
swered. Warning first came in a slight jar 
and a scraping under the Lady Gwendolyn 
as though she were passing over drifting 
brush. Then came a jolt which flung the 
girl to the bottom of the sloop, and above her 
cry of alarm there sounded a shrill yell of 
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terror from one of the pirates as he was 
hurled head foremost into the lake. The 
man had half gathered the girl in his arms 
when the boy who had been flung overboard 
stuck his head over the edge of the boat. 

“Land ho!” he yelled lustily. 

“Where ’way?” cried Rusty. 

“We're on it!” informed the partly sub- 
merged pirate. “I’m standin’ on bottom 
now.” 

Rusty saw the girl struggling with his 
prisoner, but before he could lend her assist- 
ance she had freed herself. The man said 
something which he could not understand, 
then turned and jumped into the lake. The 
pirate-captain could hear him splashing on 
his way to the shore. 

“He’s gone!” hesaid. There was a note 
of disappointment in his voice as he saw the 
end of the great achievement which he had 
planned. 

“I’m glad, Rusty,” replied the girl. 
“Now, how am I going to get ashore?” 

“Wade,” advised Rusty promptly. “It 
ain’t over yer head!” 

To prove his assertion he dropped over 
the side, and found the water only up to his 
armpits. “You afraid?” he asked. 

“ Noo-o-0-0-0,”’ said the girl hesitatingly, 
“but ” 

““You needn't undress,” 
pirate-captain. 

Miss Virginia laughed, and the man 
ashore, hearing her merriment, swore to 
himself as he strode up from the beach. 

“T’'ll have to change my clothes after- 
ward, Rusty. If you’ll be very careful, and 
will carry this bag without getting it wet, Ill 
follow you.” 

Rusty reached up for the bag and waded 
ashore with it. Immediately after him 
came the girl, and after her trailed all of the 
pirates but one, who remained behind to 
care for the Lady Gwendolyn. Then Rusty 
and his men went a dozen rods up the beach 
and built a big fire out of driftwood. By 
the time it was burning well the girl rejoined 
them, wearing a beautiful, clinging, creamy 
dress that made Rusty stare in open- 
mouthed admiration. She went straight up 
to him and gave him a hug. 

‘Dear Rusty,” she cried, “you’re a— 
you’re a brick! And every one of your men 
is a—brick!” She knew that word ex- 
pressed worlds to Rusty. Then she went 
from pirate to pirate and kissed each of 
them, and thanked them so beautifully for 


comforted the 


all that they had done for her that they were 
ready to get down and eat sand for her if 
she requested it. After a little, one of the 
pirates went out into the dim dawn and re- 
turned not many minutes afterward with the 
information that they were wrecked “on a 
island no bigger’n Grand Circus Park,” 
which meant that there were about half a 
dozen acres in it. 

In the firelight the girl’s face showed her 
alarm. “I know! It must be Middle Sister 
Island!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Rusty!” 
There was a sob in her voice. “ There isn’t 
a soul on it, and nobody ever comes here! 
Oh, dear—dear—dear!” Rusty knew that 
she was really crying now, with her face 
buried in her arms, and he gulped hard two 
or three times and silently beckoned his men 
away. He knew what was the matter, too. 
She was afraid of the man. He told his men 
this, and he revealed other things to them. 
Then he signaled the other pirate from the 
Lady Gwendolyn, and all of them went out 
as silently as shadows in a search for the 
escaped prisoner. In Rusty’s great scheme 
force was not to play a large part, for he had 
reasoned that the man would be more than 
their equal, unless he shot him, and that he 
had promised the girl not todo. He would 
lie to him. He would tell him that the girl 
wished to talk with him, but that he and his 
men would allow him to go near the girl only 
as a prisoner, with his hands securely tied 
behind his back. After the man’s arms 
were helpless Rusty was sure that he would 
be an easy prey. Then he would inform 
him that the girl never wanted to see him 
again, and that he and his crew were there- 
fore doing their duty. 

The girl had raised her tear-stained face 
just in time to see Captain Rusty and his 
men disappear. She knew that they were 
not deserting her, so she sat beside the fire 
and cried and shivered and laughed by 
turns, until the day came in a ribbon of red 
over the lake. Then the pirates returned. 
One of them was limping grievously, and his 
dirty face had been cleansed in streaks by 
many tears. Shamefacedly Rusty showed 
one closed and swollen eye and an upper lip 
that bulged. But there was something in 
his manner which spoke of triumph. 

“We hed a scrap,” he explained, his 
articulation a little thick because of the con- 
dition of his lip. He did not know that the 
girl misunderstood him. She looked from 
the limping, tear-stained pirate to Rusty’s 
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battered countenance, and mentally conclud- 
ed that the two had engaged in a combat. 

“You shouldn’t fight,” she reproved, 
trying to keep a sober face. But the humor 
of the situation overcame her, and she 
smiled. Rusty was delighted. He could 
see that she was already greatly relieved 
at being freed of the man. 

“We done ’im good an’ plenty this time!” 
he further elucidated, edging up to her con- 
fidentially. 

“We!” exclaimed the girl, looking pity- 
ingly at the other injured pirate, who was 
standing almost entirely upon one leg and 
grinning cheerfully. “We, did you say? 
How many of you attacked him?” 

“The hull of us!” said Rusty. He could 
not account for the girl’s silence. He ex- 
pected some words of approbation, and not 
receiving them soon turned his attention to 
the stranded sloop. Some weeks previously 
the pirates had resurrected the Lady 
Gwendolyn from a mud-bar where for sev- 
eral years she had been allowed to rot and 
warp. ‘There was not a sound board in her, 
and in the collision with the shore she had 
crushed in a half of her bottom. Undis- 
mayed by the loss of their craft, the pirates 
whistled and shouted in the joy of their ad- 
venture as they brought their stores ashore 
and piled them near the dying fire. Cap- 
tain Rusty’s provisions began with a peck of 
potatoes and ended with an emaciated strip 
of bacon. 

For a time the girl watched the pirates’ 
operations with interest. Then she strolled 
slowly along the beach, looking sharply to 
guard against an encounter with the man, 
whom she still desired to evade. She won- 
dered where he had gone. From a point 
which she soon gained she could see down 
both sides of the island, but he was not in 
sight. Her curiosity became acute. She 
continued her walk until she had entirely 
encompassed the island. Rusty had roasted 
a few potatoes and fried some bacon, and the 
choicest of the fare he had placed on a tin 
plate for the girl. 

“We’re goin’ to build a raft,” he informed 
her soon after. “When we get it built we’ll 
go out there ’n’ be picked up.” 

He pointed out over the lake where, two or 
three miles away, a trail of smoke marked 
the ships’ highway. All that morning the 
pirates worked like beavers. By noon the 
raft was completed. With ropes and wire 
taken from the sloop, pieces of wreckage 


and driftwood had been fastened together, 
and in the center of the crude craft had been 
erected a short mast bearing a part of the 
Lady Gwendolyn’s sail. All of this Rusty 
proudly pointed out to Miss Virginia. 

“And do you expect me to ride on that, 
Rusty?” she asked. 

“Sure not!” replied the pirate-captain. 
“We're going out there ’n’ stop a ship. 
Then we’ll come back ’n’ resky you.” He 
spoke with confidence, and in watching their 
embarkation the girl forgot that she was 
being left aione with the man. Not until 
the pirates were well out did she think of 
this, and then she screamed to Rusty and 
waved frantically for him to return. Rusty 
seemed to comprehend, for his voice came 
back in a faint but cheerful shout: 

“He won’t hurt y’, Miss Virgin'y. 
settled fer him!” 

The girl wondered what he meant. She 
was not alarmed at first because she knew 
that the man was big enough to care for 
himself. But as the afternoon passed and 
the raft became only a speck out in the lake, 
a fear that something had really happened 
to her lover began to possess her. If the 
man had suddenly appeared and had held 
out his arms to her, she would have gone 
into them promptly. Her pique had partly 
disappeared at breakfast that morning. It 
was entirely gone now. She longed for her 
adventure to come to an end, and with only 
the lonesomeness of the lake about her and 
that silent, mysterious bit of wilderness be- 
hind her, fear came quickly where before 
there had been anger and defiance. And soon 
after the sky darkened until it was almost 
as gloomy as at evening. An occasional 
lightning flash streaked the sky. Up out of 
the south came the distant rumbling of 
thunder. The girl wanted to cry aloud, 
but something seemed to command her not 
to break the heavy silence that preceded the 
storm, so she only sobbed as she hurried 
around the island again. She thought of the 
pirates, and prayed that some ship would 
pick them up before the wind came. Then 
she looked up fearfully at the black growth 
of trees in the center of the island, in which 
handfuls of wind flung out by the approach- 
ing tempest made mournful, thrilling sounds. 
Up there was her lover. Perhaps he was 
dead. She drew nearer until she stared 
wild-eyed into a thickness that was fast 
growing black. 

“Dick!” she 
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called softly. “Dick! 
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Dick!” She parted a mass of bushes. 
One step, two, three, and she was enveloped 
in the gloom. Almost above her head the 
sky opened in a panel of fire, and there came 
after it a rumble of thunder that seemed to 
jar the earth under her feet. For a time 
there was silence so absolute that she could 
hear her heart beat. 

“Dick! Dick! Where are you?” 

She went in deeper. Foot by foot she 
penetrated, trembling, listening, until she 
could not tell from which direction she had 
come. She stumbled between rocks, she 
scratched her face and hands on thorn- 
covered vines, and then she came to an open 
spot. In the edge of that opening was the 
man. He was sitting with his back against 
a sapling, behind which his hands were 
tied. In front of him was a swaying bush, 
and suspended from the bush by means of a 
string was a chunk of bacon, at which the 
man was pecking like a bird. He was 
maneuvering for a nibble when the girl saw 
him. She stood for an instant as silent as 
the rocks about her. Then she ran to him. 

“Dick! I’ve found you! Thank God, I’ve 
found you!” And her arms were around 
him. 

The next afternoon the girl and the man 
came close down to where the remnants of 


the Lady Gwendolyn lay scattered upon the 
beach. A quarter of a mile out a sail was 
bearing down upon the island. It was a 
trim little yacht, with canvas as white as 
snow; brass glittered along her gunwale, a 
long pennant fluttered at her peak, and sud- 
denly, as she luffed under a gust of wind, a 
large square flag filled out below it. Boldly 
designed upon this was the skull and cross- 
bones! 

“T told you we could depend upon 
Rusty,” said the girl. 

The pirate-captain was first ashore. He 
was very sober when he saw the man, but 
the girl met him with open arms. 

“It’s all right, Rusty,” she said, hugging 
him to her. ‘“There’s been an awful big 
mistake, dear, and when you take us ashore 
I’m going to marry him! And, Rusty””—she 
hugged the astonished little fellow tighter— 
“ you’re going to be our boy now, forever and 
forever! ” 

“And we'll get you a bigger and better 
ship than any you ever had, Rusty,” the 
man added. “But, tell me, boy, where did 
you get that boat?” 

The last spark of piracy in Rusty rose for 
a moment triumphant. He straightened 
with a bit of his old pride. 

“We cut ’er out!” he said briefly. 





Are Stage Characters Rational? 


THE ASTONISHING CHANGE THAT THE CHARACTERS OF PEOPLE, 
SUPPOSEDLY TAKEN FROM EVERY-DAY LIFE, UNDERGO WHEN 
THEY ARE PRESENTED ON THE STAGE BY THE PLAYWRIGHT 


By Alan Dale 


I, for just one evening at the theater, hypocrite. You never think a nice thought 


you were permitted to take a 

peep at a dramatization 
of Yourself and Your 
Family —introducing 
among the dramatis per- 
son@ your parents, your 
grandmother, your young 
sister, your latest thing in 
sweethearts, your spinster 
aunt, a child-cousin, and, of 
course, yourself—you would 
be startled to discover that all 
the well-known 
familiar types had suffered a_ theater- 
change. You would find that the flavor of 
the footlights had impregnated your sim- 
plicity and your reality. No matter if the 
dramatization had been made by Clyde 
Fitch, Augustus Thomas, or even Theodore 
Kremer, you and your entire family would 
have ceased to be rational human beings, 
and have become marionettes, puppets— 
string-pulled, wire-manipulated, bowing to 
the law that rules the stage-world. 

You yourself are possibly neither very 
good nor very bad. You do not wear a halo, 
nor have you murdered anything. You are 
just an ordinary, “natural”? human being, 
doing your little every-day stunt in a com- 
monplace world, with no pictorial embel- 
lishments. As you reach the stage, how- 
ever, this nondescript character vanishes 
completely. Either your virtue or your vice 
is accentuated, and you see in yourself a 
character that does on the stage exactly 
what you would carefully avoid doing in 
real life. ; 

If you are a hero you pose complacently 
in the limelight in a manner that would 
bring blushes to your pallid cheek in real 
life. You utter righteous remarks that 
would stamp you, even in the mind of your 
cook, as a consummate prig or a dandy 
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without blazoning it forth to the 
assembled multitude. Even 
the ghost of an unchari- 

table idea would dema- 
terialize in your dulcet 
presence. You have _ be- 
come a gorgeous _ thing, 
handing out lumps of joy 

to everybody in your vicin- 

ity, and you live happily ever 
afterward, otherwise the eter- 
nal sense of theater - justice 


would be hopelessly thwarted, and 
in footlight parlance—a 


you would be 
failure. 

As a villain, you would be even more ir- 
rationally wicked than, as a hero, you 
have been irrationally good. Clyde Fitch 
would fit you up in tan kid-gloves and a 
delicate frock coat which you would have 
presumably worn, even at breakfast; Au- 
gustus Thomas would suggest by your mus- 
tache, or the comb of your hair, that you 
had a sinister heart; Theodore Kremer 
would tog you up in flashy finery, such as all 
wretches wear on the stage; and you 
would learn that infamy was an exudation 
from the pores of your skin. You would 
never do the right thing, or even think the 
right thing for one moment. You would 
swindle your old grandmother, betray your 
best friend, and bring your mother’s gray 
hair (supplied by the Blank Company) in 
sorrow to the fifth act. 

You rub your eyes in amaze. So that is 
you—nondescript you—as the stage would 
see you! Of course you have done good 
things in your day. You have also had 
your base moments—which of us hasn’t!— 
but really nobody could possibly detect an 
undue emphasis of either. Your sense of 
logic in real life has naturally served you in 
good stead. Yet, looking at yourself in 














your footlight pose, you find that you have 
been divested of everything that you were 
pleased to consider made of you a rational 
human being. 

That girl in white you recognize as your 
sweetheart, the most rational of all the little 
dears you have met. She has perhaps sug- 
gested to you, in her perfect logic, that it 
would be better not to “set up housekeep- 
ing” until your twenty- -five dollars per has 
been “raised.” In real life one cannot cut 
a dash on twenty-five dollars per. She 
has probably told you that she will wait for 
you because she likes you very much indeed. 
No, she has not said, ‘ ‘I love you, Arc = 
bald.” She /ikes you very much indeed, « 
she is very fond of you, or, colloqui: ally, ial is 
“stuck on you.” She is a nice little thing, 
and so sensible. 

Again you blink in wonder as you see her 
on the stage. Is she rational? Is she quite 
“all there”? Behold, she is weeping all day 
and spectacularly wretched. She mopes, 
and she has nothing else to do with her 
blessed life but mope. She does not /ike 
you; she loves you, and she will go down to 
her grave loving you. To you she has 
given the best of her girlhood, and life with- 
out you would be a heartless parody. But 
she will zof marry you. No. She loves you, 
but she can never be yours. 

Such an irrational fool has the stage made 
of her that she absolutely refuses to ‘tell you 
why she won’t marty you. You naturally 
suppose that there must be something about 
her past or her people, or both, that acts as 


an obstacle. You beg her to explain. She 
sobs. You demand, as your inalienable 
right, some justification for her refusal. 


She sobs some more. The minx won’t say. 
A few words would set things absolutely 
square. She won’t speak them. Some- 
body else tells you in the next act that the 
sweet darling considers that a wife would 
ruin your career, would be a millstone 
around your neck, would be a check to your 
glorious, upward flight. Nothing more. 
Instead of speaking out, like a reasoning 
human, your sweetheart, staged, has de- 
generated into one of those tear-washed 
heroines who irritate one’s sense of ration- 
ality. Mr. Fitch may have plied her with 
girlish lines; Mr. Thomas may have sad- 
dled her with bright and witty speeches; 
Mr. Kremer has possibly made her say 
things that no human being outside of 
lunatic asylum would think of saying. But 
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she has become theatrically irrational, and is 
much the same under any playwright’s 
treatment. 

You are just as bewildered when your 
child-cousin trots on. In real life he usu- 
ally has a soiled face and tarnished hands, 
while his finger-nails are unfit for publica- 
tion. He is an obstreperous youngster, and 
you always wonder if he will ever make a 
decent citizen. He is no worse than other 
healthy children, being eminently disre- 
spectful to his parents, ‘utterly undismayed 
by you, but at least rational in his uproar- 
ious misdemeanor. 

Staged, he is a sweet thing in kids. He 
wears a black-velvet suit, which is spotless, 
and a nice clean white collar encircles his 
baby neck. His hands are as pure as the 
undriven snow. He is angelic to his parents, 
and his one aim in life is to see you and your 
sweetheart happily married. He is always 
listening at doors—when he isn’t saying his 
prayers—and he is so full of righteous re- 
marks that he makes you sick. He has 
ceased to be a rational child, and has de- 
teriorated into a morbid mess. In real life 
you could murder him and be acquitted by 
any jury. You see him in bed, and he isn’t 
standing on his head—as he usually is in 
real life—but is lying, quiescent, with his 
hands folded over his breast, “seeing 
things.”” As you approac h him, he doesn’t 
exclaim in a husky voice, “Hully Gee!” but 
murmurs, “ Dear Archibald, I have prayed 
for you and for dear Lucinda.” 

But if you have marveled at the stage- 
idea of yourself, your sweetheart, and your 
child-cousin, you are even more completely 
taken aback at the change that has come 
upon the spirit of your grouchy old grand- 
mother. In real life your one idea is to get 
away from her. She is always flicking dust 
and complaining about noise and siding 
with your father when your mother is right or 
with your mother w hen your father is Tight. 
You feel that she will live to be about two 
hundred in the shade, as she loves life so 
rationally. 

Not so behind the footlights. She wears 
a pretty little cap (that she would scorn to 
wear off the stage, because it makes her look 
old), and she crochets by the fireside. She 
wants to die. She would just love to die. 
She is much more comfortable on the stage 
than she could possibly be in real life, but 
she yearns to die. Why? For no reason. 
Possibly because she is so comfortable. She 
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reads Longfellow or Byron aloud, and you 
listen to her delighted, because—on the 
stage—you dote on Longfellow and Byron. 
There is always .a soft-red glow around 
grandma. And whenever she maunders 
on about dying, soft music occurs. She is 
the happiest old thing in the entire cast, and 
yet she insists on dying. As soon as she has 
seen you and Lucinda united she will die. 
You realize that dear grandmother is spec- 
tacular, but not in the least rational. She is 
too picturesque for rationality. 

As for your father, who in real life is so 
prosaic that he amounts almost to a disease, 
he has surely taken leave of his senses as he 
is popped behind the footlights. In real 
life he goes to business every day, comes back 
at night tired out and,rather unpleasant after 
a hard day in which he has tried to do others 
as they would dohim. He is quite the usual 
thing in businessmen. Not a bit better, not 
a whit worse, with good moments and bad 
moments—a sane, logical, rational creature. 

On the stage, the metamorphosis is daz- 
zling. His one aim in life is to be ruined. He 
must give up his fortune to the widow of his 
best friend, who has just cropped up. It 
was his best friend who laid the foundation 
of his wealth, and he had promised him, on 
his death-bed, that his wife should always 
have the larger share of the firm’s assets. 
He had thought she was dead. Well, she 
wasn’t. Your rational father splits straws, 
makes his family miserable, utters psycho- 
logical subtleties by the yard, and is utterly 
wretched because he is so successful. 

All he longs for is poverty. He will sell 
off everything, town-house, country-house, 
motors, yachts, and you will all go to live in 
a nice shady tenement-house. You, staged, 
think what a joyous old man he is. In real 
life, you would have him clapped into a 
sanitarlum as irresponsible and incom- 
petent. But you agree with him that the 
one joy in life is to be poor, while a fat old 
woman you have never seen before grows 
fatter on your wealth. Ruined father is 
the most irrational creature on the stage to- 
day, as Mr. W. H. Crane has proved very 
often. He is devoid of even the instinct of 
self-preservation. Yet he never varies, 
season in and season out. He is Fitched 
and Thomased and Kremered, but he is 
always the same—a pictorial idiot who 
would not be allowed at large in real life. 

That spectacular person in the black- 
velvet gown, cut quite too riskily low, and 

















wearing a veritable chest-protector of dia- 
monds is—your mother. No wonder you 
failed to recognize her. In real life you 
have beheld her ina shirt-waist and skirt, and 
you have always thought that she looked 
fairly well thus attired. In real life mothers 
are never particularly crazy to see their sons 
get married—on general principles. But 
few of them balk at a “rich” marriage, and 
the average mother is pained at the idea of 
her son, earning his twenty-five dollars per, 
wedding a penniless maiden, on the polite 
theory that where one can starve, two can 
also starve. 

On the stage your mother wants one thing 
only—to see you married to Lucinda. It is 
she who tells you what Lucinda has declined 
to do, and who sets things right. There she 
is, low-necked and bejeweled, but she wants 
to be a grandmother! She longs to place one 
of Archibald’s children on her knee. She 
believes in love only. When she married 
your father they lived on pie for a month at 
a time, and she made the pie. ‘Those were 
happy days! Ah! what a joyous life she 
lived, making beds, dusting bric-’-brac, and 
—on Sunday—cooking an Irish stew. 

Those days have vanished forever. Now 
she wears diamonds all over her; she im- 
ports her clothes; she has butlers and 
chauffeurs and handmaidens. She lives on 
Fifth Avenue and has a box at the opera. 
There is nothing in it, she tells you. You 
must marry Lucinda just because Lucinda 
is poor and you are poor, and you must have 
just as many children as possible, because 
she would be such a happy grandmother. 

This is the sort of character that you 
watch with moistened eyes. If she were 
rational—as your real-life mother assuredly 
is—your sensations would be otherwise. 
But behind the footlights mother loses her 
logic, a good deal of her reason, and whole 
batches of common sense. And the au- 
dience says, “ How natural!” 

The dramatization of Yourself and Your 
Family would assuredly prove that stage- 
types, moving through imaginary situations, 
have irrevocably lost the rationality that fits 
them for real life. Take any play and 
analyze the characters that have made you 
cry or have made you laugh, and you will 
discover that they have been filled up with 
that triple extract of footlights which, while 
hopelessly opposed to every-day rationalism, 
gives you an entertainment that mere com- 
mon sense would reject. 
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SUPPOSE YOU TELL US, SIR, HOW YOU MEAN TO INTERVENE 
THE KING SAID, IN A LOW TONE 





The Kingdom of Earth 


By Anthony Partridge 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 


Epitor’s Notre.—‘ The Kingdom of Earth’ 


Bergeland and an American girl named Grace Pellisier. 
badly misgoverned by a dissolute old king, uncle of the crown prince. 


is the story of the romance of the crown prince of 
They are secretly engaged. Bergeland is 
The latter sympathizes with 


the people, and under the name of John Peters is known outside of Bergeland.as a man of very 


democratic views. 
overthrow the government. 
his ministers are thoroughly alarmed. 


XXXI 


O I understand, Prince, that 
you have come to Paris pur- 
posely to see me?” 

“To see you, sir, and 

Monsieur Fayes,” John 

Peters answered. “The 

situation, which I have tried 

to make clear to you, seemed 

to me a sufficiently serious 

reason for my coming. Un- 

less something is done within a week, Ger- 

many will practically have established a 

protectorate over my country. It is for you 

others, who are interested in retaining at its 

normal position the balance of power in Eu- 

rope, to say whether it is wise to allow one 

country, in so short a time, and with prac- 

tically no expenditure of arms or wealth, to 
increase her resources so vastly.” 

The personage whom John Peters was 
addressing with such marked respect leaned 
a little forward in his easy chair. “ You ap- 
pear to me,” he said, “to accept, so far as 
you personally are concerned, the loss of 
your prospective kingdom without a com- 
plaint. You, I understand, do not wish for 
help from anyone to enable you to retain 
the monarchy? You prefer to let things take 
their course?” 

“T do, sir,” John Peters answered. 
‘‘ Bergeland has been the most misgoverned 
country in Europe for many years. Noth- 
ing but her splendid resources and the in- 
domitable spirit of her people have kept her 
in the forefront of the smaller nations. But 
now the people are thoroughly aroused. 
The result of our election shows clearly 


While concealing his identity he is an adviser of the leaders of a party formed to 
The movement has assumed considerable importance, and the king and 


what they want, and what they want I think 
they have a right to possess. Personally, I 
am content to let the republic come, and I 
believe that under its rule Bergeland will 
increase as no other country in Europe has 
increased for generations. All that I am 


here to ask for is that something be done— 
and you, sir, can do it—to nullify my 
uncle’s unfortunate mistake. ” 

The personage drummed idly with his 
fingers upon the arm of his easy chair, and 


looked across at their third companion. 
“You hear what the prince says, Monsieur 
Fayes,” he said. “Have you anything to 
suggest ?” 

Monsieur Fayes was deliberate but un- 
hesitating. “Sir,” he said, “if war there 
must be, there has never been a cause more 
worthy of it. You ask me now for my per- 
sonal feeling, and therefore I speak, not as 
the representative of the French nation, but 
as I shall speak to my government within 
the next few hours. I say that under no 
circumstances should we permit a single 
German regiment to cross the frontier of 
Bergeland. We must not content ourselves 
with idle protests. Your warships must 
command the North Sea, and our troops must 
be rushed toward the southern frontier. 
Our ultimatum must be definite and final. 
We will not have German influence over 
Bergeland.” 

“T am inclined, Monsieur Fayes,” the 
personage said, “to agree with you. I am 
inclined, also, to agree with our friend here, 
though of course we must both sympathize 
deeply with him. I believe that the people 
of a country have a right to declare how they 
shall be governed, and if the people have 
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sent a great majority to Parliament to say 
that theirs shall be a republic , then I do not 
see how any foreign nation has a right to 
intervene for one moment with a view to 
opposing the will of that people.” 

John Peters rose to his feet. ‘Then my 
mission is ended, sir,” he said. “I have 
lost a day here already through finding you 
in the country. I have a special train wait- 
ing at the Gare du Nord, and if you will 
allow me to take my leave I shall be 
glad.” 

The personage looked at him a little curi- 
ously. “You are going back to Varia?” 
he asked. 

“By all means,” John Peters answered. 
“T hope to arrive there some time to- 
night. ” 

“Ts there any particular object in your 
return?” the personage asked. “You 
must remember that changes of such mag- 
nitude as are now impending in your country 
are not conducted without a certain amount 
of danger to people in your position. You 
can do no good there, I imagine. Don’t 
you think it would be wiser to anticipate 
your exile?” 

John Peters smiled. “Sir,” he said, 

‘you yourself would not, I know, dream 
of being absent from your country at such 
a crisis, even if your being there entailed a 
small amount of personal risk. As it is, I 
suspect I have been jeered at by every paper 
in the country. They probably imagine 
that I have fled in fear of my life, and I 
have not been at any time a popular person 
in Varia. No, I must go back and face the 
end, whatever it may Be.” 

“You are right, without a doubt, Prince,” 
the personage ans swered, holding out his 
hand. “I wish you the best of fortune, and 
if the worst happens, remember that there 
are more unpleasant countries in the world 
than England, for a man who has your love 
of sport.” 

“T shall not forget it, sir,” John Peters 
answered. 

“T might also suggest,” Monsieur Fayes 
said, smiling, “that my own city has claims 
for your favorable notice, but I fancy there is 
little I could tell you about that which you 
do not know.” 

John Peters bowed low to hide his smile, 
and hurried away. A motor-car was wait- 
ing for him outside. He sprang in and was 
driven rapidly to the Gare du Nord. In 
less than twenty minutes the special train, 


with a fourteen hours’ run before it, was 


steaming rapidly northward. 


Varia was curiously gay on those few 
nights before the storm, as though in de- 
fiance of the growing political disturbance 
which throbbed throughout the city. The 
doors of the palace were thrown open for a 
great reception, while the special train which 
carried John Peters was still flying north- 
ward. All Varia seemed to be there, every- 
one anxious to talk to everyone else, to ex- 
change rumors, to hear the very latest news. 
Only once during the evening did the Prince 
de Suess leave his place by the king’s side, 
and that was when he sought out Grace 
Pellisier, and begged her to honor him with 
a turn in the winter gardens. 

“And do you, too, Miss Pellisier,” he 
asked,“ feel like these others, that this is the 

calm before the great storm, or perhaps you, 

like me, think that some of us are inclined 
to exaggerate the gravity of the political 
situation ?” 

“T know nothing whatever about it,” 
Grace answered. “I am a stranger in this 
country.” 

“But you are a native of Varia?” he 
asked. 

“My mother was,” she answered, “but I 
have lived all my life in America and Eng- 
land.” 

“T have seen you talking with the crown 
prince,” he remarked. “People here seem 
to think his flight was somewhat extra- 
ordinary.” 

“His what?” she asked. 

“His flight, I said,” was the reply. 
“Perhaps you are among those who believe 
that he will come back?” 

Then it occurred to her that this man had 
some reason for seeking her out. He looked 
to her like the sort of man who would have a 
reason for everything he did. The indig- 
nant words which had trembled upon her 
lips remained unspoken. 

“ Really,” she said, “I have seen so little 
of the crown prince that I could not tell 
what he would be likely to do under any 
circumstances. At the palace the other 
night he did not seem to be the sort of man 
to run away from anything.” 

“ He is no coward,” the ambassador said. 
“T imagine that if he has gone for good it is 
because he is a sensible fellow, and he thinks 
that a week’s holiday in Paris will be better 
than an exceedingly unpleasant, not to say 
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dangerous, week here. All the same, I am 
not one of those who believe in this coming 
revolution.” 

“You think that it will be checked,” she 
asked, “by the army, perhaps?” 

He smiled coldly. “I am afraid,” he 
said, “that the army alone is scarcely a 
factor in thesituation. It seems to me one of 
those times when if a nation has friends they 
must assert themselves.” 

She stifled an imaginary yawn. “Ah!” 
she said, “if I only knew something about 
politics I am sure I should find them most 
interesting.” 

He took the hint, and at once offered his 
arm. ‘They moved between the palms to- 
ward the great hall in which the reception 
was held, and from which the ballroom led, 
and, face to face with them, coming down 
the room, walking more than usually erect, 
and gorgeous in the wonderful uniform of the 
Bergeland Guards, met the one man whom 
they least expected to see, John Peters! 


XXXII 


THE Prince de Suess, hardened diplomat 
though he was, for once betrayed his aston- 
ishment. He stopped short, and stared 
open-eyed at the approaching man. The 
change in Grace, however, was still more 
marked. Her pallor disappeared as though 
by magic. She held herself more erect, as 
though suddenly her self-respect had been 
mysteriously and delightfully reenforced, 
and the welcome which flashed for a moment 
from her eyes was so wonderful a thing that, 
had any other seen it save he for whom it 
was intended, her secret must surely have 
been known 

“Ah!” John Peters exclaimed, bowing 
low and taking her hands, “I have been 
looking for you. Glad to see you, Prince. 
It is a relief to find that we are still in a posi- 
tion to dispense hospitalities to our friends.” 

The German bowed a little stiffly. 
“Prince,” he said, “permit me to welcome 
you home again. Your journey has been a 
rapid one, but I trust none the less pleasant.” 

John Peters nodded carelessly. “Ah!” 
he said, “all the world seems to know that I 
have been over to Paris for a few hours. 
That is the worst of this modern press.” 

“The weather there was, I trust, agree- 
able?” De Suess asked politely. 

“Cold but dry,” John Peters answered. 
“T found it pleasant enough. Ihadso many 


small things to attend to, and such a very 
little time to give to them, that I certainly 
had no leisure to feel cold.” 

“Paris,” De Suess remarked, “is 
these days.” 

“ Paris,” John Peters replied, 
that.” 

“You were fortunate enough to see some- 
thing of His Majesty the King of England?” 
De Suess asked carelessly. 

“T could scarcely leave the city without 
paying my respects,” John Peters said. 
“Come, Miss Pellisier, don’t tell me that 
you have had supper. I arrived an hour 
and I am starving. May I not have 
De Suess will forgive us, I am 


gay 


“is always 


ago, 
the honor? 
sure.” 

The 
away. He 
Majesty, 
returned!” 

“What of it?” the king asked irritably. 

“ Everyone comes worrying me about John. 
First of all they were amazed because he 
went away, and now they are astonished 
because he has come back. I myself do not 
care one pin whether he is here or there, 
only I know very well that if I were in his 
shoes, and had breakfasted in Paris this 
morning, it would have taken a good deal tu 
induce me to sup here to-night.” 

‘That is all very well, your Majesty, 
De Suess said, “but I do not understand this 
visit of the crown prince’s. I do not under- 
stand what he went for. Listen, I do not 
think any of us understands the crown 
prince himself.” 

“You think he is plotting for the throne?” 
the king asked, looking up with narrowing 
eyes. 

“No, I do not think that,” the German 
answered, “but I do believe that he is plot- 
ting for something. The King of England 
is in Paris, the one man whom we must take 
by surprise when we rush our troops here to 
youraid. The crown prince went toseehim, 
Iam sure. What for? What did he tell 
him?” 

The king was now himself alarmed. * My 
dear prince,” he said, “you do not for a 
moment believe that anyone would interfere 
to prevent your lending me your help? Why, 
without you I believe they would butcher 
me in the palace. I am relying upon your 
rushing your troops up to the city. 

“Your Majesty,” De Suess said, “that 
was the arrangement we made. My master 


German bowed stiffly and turned 
hurried to the king. “ Your 
> he said, “the crown prince has 
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is willing enough to save your country for 
you. Itis simply a matter of exercising an 
army corps, no more; but there always was 
one danger. When England and France 
whisper together, they see things in the air 
which exist nowhere but in their imagina- 
tions, and it is always round Germany and 
about Germany that they have their foolish 
dreams. France and England are together 
at this moment, whispering. Itseems tome 
that uncomfortable things may come of it.” 

“You cannot mean,” the king said, 
“that they would interfere to prevent your 
helping me?” 

“T think it more than probable,” the 
German answered. “I think that if this 
wonderful nephew of yours has been thrust- 
ing his clumsy finger into the pie, he may 
have undone all the good work which you 
and I have built up. Send for him, your 
Majesty, at once. It is necessary that we 
should know exactly how we stand. Re- 
member that to-morrow afternoon at four 
o’clock we are to seize the railway lines, so 
as to rush our men into the capital.” 

“T will send for him,” the king answered. 
“There is Bernhardt there. He shall go. 
Bernhardt, have you heard that the crown 
prince has returned ?” 

Bernhardt bowed low. He alone, per- 
haps, in Varia, had known when that special 
train left the Garedu Nord. “ Yes, I knew, 
your Majesty,” heanswered. “He is in the 
supper-room now with the niece of Madame 
de Sayers.” 

“Fetch him for me,” the king demanded. 
“De Suess and I will bein my room. Tell 
him to come at once.” 

Bernhardt bowed, and hurried away to 
execute his mission. 


The supper-room was crowded, but every- 
one fell back before the crown prince and his 
companion. They passed beyond into the 
reserved suite of rooms, and seated them- 
selves before a small table. For the first 
few minutes they were surrounded by waiters, 
and John Peters did not hesitate to prove 
himself what he declared he was, a starving 
man. When everything was served, how- 
ever, he whispered to a groom of the cham- 
bers, and the waiters melted away as though 
by magic. 

“Well,” he asked, looking at her with a 
smile, “did you think I had run away?” 

“Not I!” she answered proudly. “But 
tell me, why did you go without a word?” 


“T went,” he answered, “on a moment’s 
impulse, because I felt that it was the best, 
and indeed the only, thing to do. Don’t 
ask me any questions. I think that in these 
days the less one knows the better. But I 
may tell you this, that I believe my visit was 
successful, and will undo a great deal of the 
mischief which this wretched plotting be- 
tween my uncle and De Suess has brought 
about.” 

“De Suess,” she told him, “is very un- 
comfortable. He has been trying to pump 
me.” 

John Peters smiled as he attacked a dish 
of chicken mayonnaise. “I know exactly 
what is happening,” he said. “As soon as 
we left him he rushed off to my uncle. Ina 
minute or two’s time a messenger will come 
to say that my uncle desires my immediate 
presence, and then the fat will be in the 
fire.” 

“Shall you tell them everything?” she 
asked. 

“T think not,” he answered. “On the 
other hand, I am not at all sure that the 
entire truth would not be best. However, 
I think I shall trust to inspiration. Grace, 
you are eating nothing.” 

“T am looking at you,” she answered; 
“it is so good to have you back again.” 

He laughed quietly. “I am one of the 
sort of men,” he said, “who don’t get lost. 
I have a knack of turning up again. To tell 
you the truth, I am even rash enough to be- 
lieve that I shall eat supper to-morrow night 
also, although I believe half the inhabitants 
of Varia doubt it.” 

She shuddered. “It is horrible,” she 
said, “to think that there really is danger. 
After all, Iam not sure that Ido not wish you 
had stay red aw ay.’ 

“TI can’t believe that,” he declared. “If 
I did you would not be the Grace who found 
her way so quickly into my heart.” 

“T suppose not,” she admitted, “and yet, 
when it comes to a real struggle between a 
question of honor and the safety of the 
person you love—well, it is a pull, isn’t it?” 

“It is when one only thinks about it,” he 
answered, “but when the time comes and 
the circumstances occur, one generally, I 
think, chooses the right. Inspiration is 
such a divine gift. See, this is exactly what 
I expected.” 

It was Bernhardt who stood before them, 
ushered in by the protesting groom of the 
chambers. 
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“Prince,” he said, “I am very sorry in- 
deed to intrude, but his majesty desires your 
immediate presence in his room.” 

John Peters nodded. “His majesty, I 
presume,” he said, “is closeted with the 
Prince de Suess?” 

“The Prince de Suess was certainly with 
him,” Bernhardt admitted, “when I came 
away.” 

John Peters looked around the table with 
a sigh of regret. “And I was so hungry!” 
he declared. 

Grace laughed softly. “I don’t think,” 
she said, “that I shall sympathize very 
much with you. Considering that we have 
been here only a few minutes, I think you 
have managed fairly well.” 

He rose to his feet. “Let me take you 
back to Madame de Sayers,” he said, “ or 
shall I leave you with Bernhardt ?” 

“Tf Miss Pellisier will honor me,” Bern- 
hardt said, offering his arm. 

She hesitated a moment and then accepted 
it. John Peters buckled on his sword and 
walked out of theroom. Bernhardt watched 
him with a curious light in his eyes and a 
curious parting of the lips. 

“T think,” he said, “that our friend is 
going to have a very interesting quarter of 
an hour.” 


XXXII 


THE small rétiring-room in which the 
king and De Suess were impatiently await- 
ing the crown prince was practically only a 
recess curtained off from the larger apart- 
ment. When John Peters lifted the cur- 
tains, he brought with him the soft flow of 
the music, and the murmur of conversation 
from a hundred tongues. 

“You wish to speak to me?” he said, 
looking at the king. 

“T do,” the king answered sharply. “We 
have some questions to ask you, De Suess 
and I.” 

John Peters looked at De Suess as though 
jor the first time aware of his presence. 
“Very well,” he said. “Iam here and at 
your service. May Ismoke? I have hada 
long journey. I had no time in Paris to buy 
cigarettes. ” 

“Tt is about that visit of yours to Paris,” 
the king said, “that we wish to talk.” 

De Suess intervened. “Your Majesty,” 
he said, “the questions which you wish to 
put to his royal highness are of a somewhat 
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intimate nature. Would it not be well if we 
chose a more retired spot ?” 

“We will go into the library,” the king 
said. “Come this way, both of you.” 

They left the room and passed down the 
long corridor, close to the spot where 
scaffolding and screens still hid the partly 
repaired breach in the walls. The library 
itself was apart from the large reception- 
room, and was almost in darkness. A serv- 
ant turned on the electric lights, and was 
immediately dismissed. The king closed 
the door, and the three men walked toward 
the table, at which was placed the king’s 
favorite easy chair. He did not wait to sit 
down, however, but turned at once upon his 
nephew. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “I will tell you why 
we have sent for you. We want to under- 
stand exactly the reason for your journey to 
Paris.” 

John Peters was standing with his back to 
the fireplace and his face to the curtained 
window. For several moments he made 
no reply, and the longer they looked into his 
face the more their fear increased that those 
things at which De Suess had hinted were 
really true. The light smile and the in- 
different manner with which John Peters 
was wont to baffle questioners and to pre- 
serve his pose as a philanderer were gone. 
He looked toward that window as though his 
eyes were indeed able to see out beyond into 
the great city. He had the air of a man con- 
fronted with a crisis and engaged in the de- 
liberate task of shaping in his mind great 
resolutions. The lines in his face no longer 
had any semblance to lines of dissipation. 
It was the face of a man of thought and 
action into which the king and De Suess 
were looking so anxiously, and his tone 
when he spoke, firm and unwavering, was 
like the voice of a man master of his own 
mind, master, of his thoughts, master of the 
whole situation. 

“Well,” he said, “I see no reason why I 
should not tell you. In a few hours”—he 
glanced toward the great clock which ticked 
slowly in the corner of the room—* Berge- 
land will be face to face with its fate. You 
may as well know now what you will cer- 
tainly discover before very long, and so far as 
you, sir, are concerned,” he added, turning 
to the king, “it is perhaps better that you 
should be prepared.” 

The king had turned very pale, his eyes 
had narrowed, and his lips had parted, a 
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habit of his when in fear or anger. “Go 
on, sir!”? he commanded. 

John Peters bowed. “I have been to 
Paris,” he said, “as you and the Prince de 
Suess seem to have surmised, on a mission 
concerned with the projected events of to- 
morrow. As a matter of fact, I have had an 
interview with the French president and the 
Duke of Lancaster.” 

The king spoke softly, but it was the soft- 
ness of a man who has lost control of his 
voice. “By what right, sir,” he said, 
“have you dared to interfere with my 
plans?” 

“T have interfered,” John Peters said, 
“not as crown prince, but as a citizen of 
Bergeland. You, sir, have become a tool 
in the hands of this man. You have en- 
couraged him to ask for aid from his master 
toward preserving for you the throne of this 
country. If you have done this with a view 
to insuring your personal safety, let me 
assure you of this from my own knowledge, 
that the day this country is overrun with 
foreign troops at your instigation, that day 
will most surely be the day of your death. 
In seeking to destroy your plans, I am indi- 
rectly saving your life. Facts are facts. The 
kingdom of Bergeland is lost to you and to 
me to-morrow. If you play the part of a 
wise man you can go, and all Europe is open 
to you; but if the Germans once even ap- 
proach this city there is no power on earth 
which can save your life or mine.” 


The king, despite himself, was a little im- - 


pressed by words spoken with so much 
conviction, by a person whom he had deem- 
ed incapable of them. He did not immedi- 
ately reply. Not so De Suess, however, 
who saw slipping away from him the great 
chance which was to have won for him the 
undying regard of his master. 

“ All that the crown prince has said,” he 
declared angrily, “I deny. , This rising 
which you speak of as being so inevitable is, 
after all, but an affair of a mob, easily 
checked with a few thousand soldiers and a 
firm hand. If you, sir,” he added, turning 
toward the crown prince, “are coward 
enough to throw away your destiny, and to 
abandon your country to hopeless misrule, 
you at least have not the right to involve his 
majesty here, who has the courage to face 
the storm, in your paltry schemes. Twenty- 
four hours after your Parliament has met, 
and issued, as I presume it will issue, its 
amazing mandate to the king, I guarantee 


that it shall not only retract it but also give 
an undertaking that nothing of the sort shall 
happen in the future. That twenty-four 
hours, it is true, may be a time of misrule in 
the city, but the king’s safety has been my 
first thought. He will take shelter at my 
embassy, and I guarantee that not all the 
rioters in this city shall drag him thence.” 

John Peters smiled. “An _ edifying 
sight,” he remarked, “to see the King of 
Bergeland seeking shelter from his people 
in a foreign embassy! You are deceived, 
Prince de Suess, or you deceive yourself. 
This is no rising of a mob which will take 
place to-morrow; it is the deliberate rising 
of a great people, claiming their right to be 
governed justly and liberally, as we have 
never governed them. I can promise you, 
and I know something of the matter, that 
they will not be terrorized by a few regi- 
ments of German soldiers. They will 
fight, if need be, until these streets run red 
with blood. It is that terrible calamity 
which I am determined to prevent.” 

“‘Suppose you tell us, sir, how you mean 
to intervene,” the king said, in a low tone. 

“T have laid the whole matter,” John 
Peters said, ‘‘before the two persons whose 
names I have mentioned. Their views, I 
am glad to find, are mine. They are deter- 
mined not to permit the intervention of your 
country, sir’ —turning toward De Suess— 
“with our affairs. To-night cables are 
flashing all over Europe. The English 
North Sea squadron sails at daybreak with 
sealed orders, and as I came by, all the gar- 
rison towns in the north of France were 
wakened up and busy. If Bergeland is 
worth the price, Prince de Suess, you may 
still strike your blow, but to-morrow morn- 
ing your master will know the cost of strik- 
ing it. It will be war with England and 
France.” 

There was a prolonged silence between the 
three men. Then De Suess moved toward 
the door with a low bow. 

“Your Majesty,” he said, turning to the 
king, “I have done my best for you in this 
time of peril, and I was prepared to carry 
out my word to the uttermost letter, and to 
insure your safety. What may happen now 
I cannot tell. You must look upon my 
pledges as for the time retracted. It is for 
my master to say what he will do. If dis- 
aster comes to this country, there is the 
man,” he added, pointing to John Peters, 
“whom you wili have to thank.” 
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The king had sunk into his easy chair. 
He looked like a man broken by some un- 
expected blow; even his first fit of anger had 
died away. 

“For what I have done,” John Peters 
said calmly, “I am perfectly willing to take 
the whole responsibility, both now and in 
the future. If the history of these events is 
ever written, it will, I think, be plain enough 
that what I have done I have done for the 
good of Bergeland. You, sir,” he added, 
turning once more toward the king, “have 
done great things in your life, whatever your 
historian may say of your rule over this 
people. You would not have it written 
that when danger came you sought to save 
the few years of life, which are all you can 
hope for, by hiding from your angry people 
in the house of a foreigner! Take my advice, 
sir. DoasI shall do. Stay here and face 
them. If any come here with the mandate 
of the country behind them, to ask us ques- 
tions, or even to tell us their will, let us meet 
them like men and answer them like men. 
Whatever our battles may be, let us fight 
them ourselves. I presume that even for 
your sake, sir, Germany will not run the risk 
of war with two powers as great as herself.” 

De Suess looked back from the thresh- 
old. ‘That, sir,” he answered, “remains 
to be seen.” 


XXXIV 


THE departure of De Suess was followed 
almost immediately by the arrival of the 
groom of the chambers. 

“Your Majesty,” he announced, “ Baron 
Bernhardt urgently desires one minute’s au- 
dience on affairs of a serious nature.” 

The king looked .as though he had not 
understood. John Peters crossed to his 
side and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Sir,” he said kindly, “I am afraid these 
things have upset you. Let me send for 
Doctor Reich to sit with you for a little time, 
and allow me to attend to anything neces- ° 
sary.” 

The king made a little motion of his head 
which might have signified assent. His 


nephew sent the servant away with a mes- 
sage for the doctor, and remained until he 
arrived. 

‘His majesty is a little tired,” John Peters 
said to the doctor. 
stimulant. 
return.” 


“T think he requires a 
Please remain with him until I 
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Bernhardt was waiting in the corridor out- 


side. He drew John Peters on one side and 
dropped his voice to a whisper. “Your 
highness,” he said, “it is not safe for your 
guests to remain a moment longer. I have 
reports coming in every minute from all over 
the city. Everywhere there is rioting, and 
though a large number of the people seem to 
be endeavoring with might and main to es- 
tablish order, yet in many quarters the mobs 
have the upper hand. The square outside 
is almost packed. A torchlight procession 
has just gone by, singing some infernal re- 
publican hymn, and they tell me that already 
two carriages leaving here have been stopped. 
The people are panic-stricken. No one 
knows what to do.” 

John Peters thought for a moment. 
‘“‘Come with me,” he said, and led the way 
to his own private room. Here he locked 
the door and sat down before the telephone. 
He called for a number and mentioned a 
name, at which Bernhardt looked up in sur- 
prise. An answer came almost immediately. 

“T am speaking,” John Peters asked, “‘to 
Grammont ?” 

“Ves,” came the answer. 
yi yu oe? 

“Listen, Grammont,” John Peters con- 
tinued. “Do you recognize my voice as 
I am speaking to you now? I have sat with- 
in a few feet of you many a time, although 
on those occasions you have never seen my 
face.” 

“T know who you are,’ 
answer. ‘Go on!” 

“T call upon you,” John Peters said, ‘to 
remember our compact. The palace is full 
now of guests, who dare not leave it because 
the streets are thronged with revolutiona- 
ries. You have, I know, twenty thousand 
men, ready armed, and entrained for the 
German frontier. They will not be needed. 
Ihave seen to that. Germany will not move. 
You accept my word in this matter?” 

“We have never failed to accept your word 
in any matter,” was the answer. 

“Then marshal those men yourself,” 
John Peters said firmly. ‘‘ Hold the streets 
from the Palace Place to the Boulevard du 
Bois, and see that no carriage which leaves 
the palace is challenged, and that these 
people are allowed to go to their homes 
safely. You can do this?” 

“Ves, I can do it,” came the answer. 
“Tn an hour’s time I promise that the streets 
shall be safe.” 


“Who are 


> came the faint 
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‘*You are a wise man, Grammont,”’ John 
Peters answered. ‘If we do not meet again, 
remember these last words to you, even 
though they come from where you do not 
know. We have the chance to teach the 
world a great lesson. Human life is a thing 
as sacred as freedom itself. Try to make 
the people understand this. Punish rioting 
or any form of excess the moment it occurs. 
Police every street with men on whom you 

can rely, and whom we shall not need now 
for any other purpose. Remember our 
motto—‘A bloodless revolution’!” 

John Peters rose from the telephone. 
Bernhardt was looking at him as a man who 
sees a ghost. 

“T know, ” he cried, ‘I know now! This 
is wonderful!” 

John Peterssmiled. “You nearly caught 
me more than once,” he said,“ but I always 
had luck on my side.” 

‘“‘But these people, Grammont, Levitt, 
the professor, the whole committee, they 
must have guessed,” said Bernhardt. 

“‘Not once,”’ John Peters answered. “It 
was not so difficult. I won my leadership 
with the pen, and not one of them has ever 
seen my face at any of our meetings. My 
voice was easy enough to disguise. For the 
rest, what supposition could have seemed so 
wild as that I, the crown prince of this 
country, the man whom they looked upon as 
the prototype of all vice and folly, was the 
man who was guiding their country toward 
freedom?” 

“Tt was magnificent,” Bernhardt gasped, 
“but incredible!” 

John Peters laughed as he laid his hand 
upon Bernhardt’s shoulder. ‘Nothing is 
incredible, my friend,” he said. ‘The 
most astounding things in the world are 
sometimes brought about most simply.” 

“But your two lives?” Bernhardt asked. 
“Your life in Paris, your adventures here? 
They cannot have been all manufactured.” 

John Peters laughed softly. ‘“‘For that, 
too, there is an explanation,” he said. 
“Some day I must tell you; but now”—he 
glanced at the clock—“ we must go and talk 
to our guests.” 

The men hastened from the room. 
Bernhardt was walking with uncertain steps, 
like a man who has received a shock. In 
front John Peters walked steadily and firm- 
ly, his head in the air and a quiet confident 
smile on his lips. He entered the reception- 
room and looked around him in wonder- 


ment. Quite half the guests still remained, 
but they were standing about in little groups, 
talking excitedly, and the faces of many of 
the women were pale with fright. The 
band had ceased to play, even the servants 
stood about helplessly, and from the square 
outside came every now and then the hoarse 
thunder of voices, half jeering, half threat- 
ening. John Peters turned for a moment to 
the great windows, and raising the curtain 
looked outside. ‘The square was packed 
with the mob, whose faces seemed ghastly 
pale, and yet distinct, under the light of the 
torches which they carried. Here and there 
they had driven long sticks into the ground 
and bound torches to the top, which burned 
steadily with a flaring light. As yet they all 
remained outside the iron palings, and in 
front of the gates there still walked, with 
imperturbable footsteps, the sentries on 
guard. The circular space between the 
palings and the palace gates was thronged 
with waiting carriages and motors of every 
description. John Peters dropped the 
curtain and entered the ballroom. His 
coming seemed to give the people some 
relief. They would have crowded round 
him, but he waved them back and walked 
to the raised steps where the king had been 
sitting. Then he turned and spoke to them. 

‘““My friends,” he said, ‘I am sorry that 
your evening here has been spoiled by the 
coming of these rioters, who seem to hold the 
square. You will be glad to hear, however, 
that in an hour’s time you will all be able to 
depart without the slightest fear of any an- 
noyance. In the meantime, I beg that you 
will amuse yourselves, and accept my assur- 
ance that there is not the slightest possibility 
of any harm coming to any one of you. All 
that I ask of you is to remember that you are 
representatives of what is best in birth and 
education in this city, and that to show fear, 
or even feel it, especially when real danger 
is absent, isan unworthy thing. Iam going 
to ask the band to start, and I hope that you 
will resume the dance.” 

There was a little murmur of relieved 
voices, which might have been construed 
as applause. John Peters walked slowly 
down from the dais, and as he approached 
the people his eyes fell upon little Made- 
moiselle de Holdt. She rose at once, bright 
eyed, and trembling a little at her own 
temerity. 

“Once before— 
up at him. 


’ she murmured, looking 
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“And once again, mademoiselle,” he 
answered, holding out his arm, and smiling 
into her face. “If all our women were like 
you, I think that we should welcome these 
small disturbances.” 

The band struck up a waltz and they 
danced, to be joined in a few moments by 
many others. They danced until the last 
bars, and then John Peters led his breath- 
less partner back to where her mother was 
waiting. 

“Little girl,” he whispered, ‘perhaps 
very soon there will be little left of me in 
Bergeland but memories. I hope at least 
that you will not forget our two dances, and 
that you will not forget the spirit which 
moved you to give them to me. 

She had no words, but she looked at him 
with swimming eyes, and John Peters, with 
a very low bow, turned away to mingle with 
his other guests. 

“One hour, I can assure you,” he said to 
the old baroness, Bernhardt’s mother. ‘‘We 
arranged it all before I came down. The 
people are really quite harmless, and it will 
be put to them by their leaders that their 
presence here might cause us alarm. You 
will drive home as safely as you take your 
afternoon turn in the park, in a very short 
time. Gentlemen, do not forget that the 
refreshment-rooms are still open.” 

He made his way at last to where Grace 
was standing, the center of a little group of 
men whom she seemed to be amusing. 
They fell back respectfully as he approached. 

“T am still regretting,” he said, as he 
bowed before her, ‘‘ my interrupted supper. ” 

“T am sure,” she answered, “that you 
had eaten all that was good for you.” 

“There was the dessert,” he protested, 
“and the coffee.” 

She took his arm. ‘I come under pro- 
test,”’ she said, “but I think I should really 
like some coffee. Tell me, are you amus- 
ing yourself with us all, or do you really 
think we shall be able to get away?” 

“T have pledged my word for it,” he 
answered, ‘“‘and I do not think there is any 
doubt at all. Only, to-morrow the streets 
will be unsafe for anybody. You must stay 
in the house and wait.” 

“What is going to happen?” she asked 
softly. 

“Tf all goes well,” he answered, “what is 
going to happen sounds a little ignominious, 
but it is for the best. The king and I shall 
leave to-morrow afternoon for the frontier. 
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We may go through to Paris, we may stop 
for a time at the first French town we come 
to.” 

‘And leave me here?” she asked. 

He laughed. “There shall be a place 
found for you in the special train,” he said, 
‘if you are not ashamed to leave Varia with 
fugitives.” 

She pressed his hand. “I think,” she 

said, “you know how much shame I should 
feel in leav ing anywhere or going anywhere 
with you! There are those awful shouts 
gain. Let us look out of the window. I 
want to see the people.” 

They walked out into the corridor. He 
swept back the great curtain, and again 
they looked out into the square. 


XXXV 


SOME change seemed to have come over 
the people who thronged the square and 
park behind. They were no longer motion- 
less, but swayed a little backward and for- 
ward, as though pressed by some unseen 
force. Their attention was no longer di- 
rected toward the palace, but up the street, 
and by leaning a little forward, John Peters 
and his companion could see men on horse- 
back making their way steadily along 
through the crowd, and every now and then 
stopping to address them. On the east- 
ward side the people were falling a away. 

John Peters nodded approvingly. “ Gram- 
mont has kept his word,” he muttered. 
“Very soon now the streets ‘will be clear.” 

He let fall the curtain, and then turned 
back into the room, strolling about and 
talking here and there to the men and wom- 
en, W hose sole object now seemed to be to 
show themselves free from any degree of 
nervousness. 

“The crowd is thinning already,” he told 
everyone. “In an hour it will be. as I said. 
Come, it is late, and you are all a little tired 
of dancing. When I may have the pleasure 
of entertaining you again I do not know. 
Let us all drink a toast to the future of 
Bergeland!” 

They followed him into the supper-room 
in troops. Somehow or other, to-night he 
seemed to have laid hold of the imaginations 
of even the most serious-minded of them. 
He seemed so unlike the man whose dissi- 
pations and strange manner of life had left 
him outside the circle of their friendship, 
except when etiquette and ceremonial neces- 
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sities intervened. Danger, after all, they 
thought, sometimes brings out the good that 
isina man. So it must be with him, for no 
one could have borne himself more grace- 
fully, or acted the host with greater light- 
heartedness. The people, following one 
another like sheep, deserted the salon, and 
every table in the great supper-room was 
filled. Their host himself set an example of 
gaiety that was almost riotous. Grace sat 
at his right hand, the Baroness de Holdt and 
her daughter at his left. The Russian am- 
bassador, who had the reputation of being 
the wittiest man at court, was a few places 
away. Sir Charles and the French am- 
bassador had left early, under plea of urgent 
business. John Peters rose to his feet with 
a glass in his hand. 

“My friends,” he said, “I want you to 
drink with me to the future of Bergeland. 
I want you to drink this toast as I drink it, 
honestly, heartily, without a single embit- 
tering thought. To the future of Bergeland 
and her people! May she be better ruled in 
the future than she has been in, the past! 
May she flourish through all the days, and 
may she take her place, according to her size, 
among the great powers that have placed 
civilization, honor, and freedom first and 
foremost among their ideals! To Bergeland, 
our country, your country, my country!” 

He raised his glass and drank in silence, 
as did everyone there, and then there 
rose a shout. Some one started the na- 
tional anthem. They all joined in. The 
people whispered as they sat down that 
something had come to the crown prince 
which they had never connected with him 
before; that, after all, perhaps the people 
were making a mistake, and it would have 
been a great thing to be ruled by a man like 
this. And then the women remembeerd 
stories and began to gossip, and the men 
looked wise. Only Bernhardt, who had a 
place in a distant corner, sat and watched 
the crown prince as a man who cannot be- 
lieve his eyes. The half-hour that followed 
was almost riotous. Then, at a motion from 
John Peters, the servants threw back the 
curtains which hung in front of the great 
windows. A little murmur of surprise 
arose from everyone. The people had 
melted away from the square in some ex- 
traordinary fashion. There were a few 
loiterers, not more, and several hundred 
men on horseback, slowly riding up and 


down. The great iron gates opening into 
the palace grounds were wide open. The 
stream of carriages and motors was still 
waiting. 

“My friends,” the crown prince said, “it 
is always sad to see the end of a delightful 
evening, but one must not impose too much 
upon one’s guests. Whenever you choose 
to depart, the way, as I promised you, is 
clear.” 

Everyone tried to hide their relief, and 
everyone tried to made their arrangements 
for departure look as little hurried as pos- 
sible. 

“Who are those men on horseback?” 
Grace asked John Peters, as they turned 
away from the room. 

“They are part of the new National 
Guard of the city,” he answered her, smil- 
ing. 

“Then will you tell me,” she demanded, 
“how it is that they have come at your 
bidding ?” 

Hesmiled. “ Well,” he said, “there is no 
reason why you should not know very soon, 
but not to-night. Let us get to-morrow 
through, and then I will tell you a strange 
story.” 

“Shall I see or hear from you to 
morrow?” she asked. 

“You must not leave your house,” he 
said, “but if I have a chance of coming I 
shall come, even to take you away with 
me.” 

She looked back for a moment as she and 
Madame de Sayers, among the last to go, 
made their way between the rows of bowing 
servants toward the wide-open doors. John 
Peters stood there almost alone, looking 
after his departing guests, his hand resting 
lightly upon his sword, behind him the 
deserted ballroom, somehow or other a cu- 
riously suggestive background. When she 
turned round and looked toward the street 
her eyes were filled with tears. Her mind 
was suddenly filled with ominous fears; 
something like a presentiment seemed to 
depress her. She remembered their first 
meeting on the lake among the snows, their 
second at the crowded restaurant, where it 
seemed to her that she had seen before that 
curious look on his face which she had tried 
to explain to the man who had been her 
escort. 

“The Kingdom of Earth!” she repeated 
softly to herself. 


The final instalment of ‘‘ The Kingdom of Earth’’ wil! appear in the July issue. 
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HE prohibition wave which 
has recently astonished the 
country had its origin, or at 
least its primary impulse, in 
the South. And among 
Southern states the first to 
adopt straight statutory 
prohibition was Georgia. 

Since the action of the 
Georgia legislature last July 
the radical movement for temperance has 
practically swept that section of the country, 
and blown a “dry” breath northward and 
westward. 

The beginnings of 





this momentous 


crusade in Georgia are of romantic and 
almost dramatic interest. 

Sam Jones, the famous Georgia evan- 
gelist, was for twenty years the radical and 
redoubtable enemy of the liquor traffic— 
the very Lion of the Tribe of Prohibition in 
all the Southern and Western states. In 





season and out of season, on platforms 
political and evangelical, in the pulpit, on 
the lecture platform, and from the hustings, 
which he occasionally invaded, he supported 
every candidate, state and national, of the 
Prohibition party, and thundered the curse 


of the saloon into the listening ears of 
thousands. A keen, bold, fearless talker, 


blameless in consistency, with a white life 
and an inspired tongue, he enjoyed for two 
decades enormous prestige and popularity, 
particularly throughout the South. His 
wit was of the keenest, his humor irresistible, 
and his power over audiences rarely sur- 
passed. He had the remarkable faculty of 
thundering a face-to-face denunciation into 
the ears of saloon-keepers, saloon-owners, 
complacent officials, and timid preachers, 
without making a personal enemy among 
them all. 

So long as Sam Jones lived the prohibi- 
tion cause was never asleep in Georgia or 
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the South, and in his own home town of 
Cartersville and county of Bartow, after the 
first fierce fight and overwhelming de- 
feat of fifteen years ago, it never entered 
into the heads of the liquor men to dispute 
his moral primacy or to make another effort 
to sell whiskey in the country about his 
home. 

In the early part of October, 1906, Sam 
Jones died of heart failure on a railway train 
in Arkansas. His funeral was a state event 
in Georgia. Early 
in June of the fol- 
lowing year the 
liquor men of 
Bartow County 
determined to 
call a new elec- 
tion under the 
local option law. 
The temperance 
folk of Bartow 
were panic- 
stricken at the 
suggestion. With 
Sam Jones dead, 
and with power- 
ful liquor leaders 
ready to take ad- 
vantage of it, the 
outlook seemed 
gloomy enough 
and the reestab- 
lishment of the 
saloon almost a 
certainty. But 
the Bartow pro- 





. As a result Valdosta and the county of 
Lowndes resolved to try a temperance hand. 
Lowndes was a strong liquor county, and 
the saloons were intrenched in power. They 
did not fear the ballot in the least. But the 
women and the children and the preachers 
marched as usual into the open for a battle 
of song and prayer and personal appeal. The 
campaign lasted three weeks, and when 
night fell on election day, the saloon was 
routed from its stronghold in the county of 
Lowndes by a 
vote of 1684 to 
406! 

And then the 
prohibition lion 
awoke to a full 
and swelling con- 
sciousness of 
power, shook the 
white ribbons of 
its mane, and 
went forth to the 
conquest of 
Georgia. 

The legislature 
was in its sum- 
mer session. Not 
a man in it had 
been elected on 
the prohibition 
issue. Beyond a 
few sporadic sug- 
gestions of a gen- 
eral state election 
for prohibition 
there had been 


hibitionists went THE LATE SAM JONES, FOR TWENTY YEARS THE no stir of the tem- 


to work with the 
energy of de- 
spair. They organized as the liquor men 
organized, prayed in the churches, sang on 
the streets, pleaded on the corners, spread 
their white banners, and so came down, full 
of faith although not abounding in hope, 
to the day of election. 

The result was astounding. ‘The vote as 
counted stood, in approximate figures, 
eighty-five for the liquor men and—1687 
“for Sam Jones and prohibition”! The 
dead leader, like the Spanish Cid Cam- 
peador, was as powerful in death as he had 
been in life, and his magic name, mounted 
on the ballots, put to overwhelming rout the 
enemies who had sought to take advantage of 
his death. The news flashed an inspiration to 
the temperance ranks throughout the state. 


LION OF THE TRIBE OF PROHIBITION perance ques- 


tion, and the 167 
members of the legislature had been returned 
to their seats as either “ for or against Hoke 
Smith,” whose tremendous campaign against 
the corporations had just seated him, by an 
overwhelming majority, in the governor’s 
chair. There was not an “instructed 
prohibitionist” in the entire list of the 
General Assembly. There were men from 
counties which were anti-saloon under 
the local option iaw of Georgia, but the 
broad question of state prohibition had never 
been thrashed out before the voters of any 
single one of the 145 counties of the state. 

The prohibitionists, wild with enthusi- 
asm, took the field. The result of the elec- 
tions in Bartow and Lowndes counties had 
set the state on fire. It was their purpose 
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SEABORN WRIGHT 


PROHIBITION ORATORS PROMINENT IN WINNING THE FIGHT IN GEORGIA 


to focalize these events into a public opinion 
that would be overwhelming in its effect 
upon the lawmakers at Atlanta. Boards of 
trade in the interior towns and cities sent 
up their memorials to the legislature. City 
councils passed moving resolutions. Mass- 
meetings sent flaming messages of appeal. 
Individual letters by the thousand poured 
in upon the 
several rep- 
resentatives. 
And the 
whole force 
of Georgia 
eloquence 
pro and con 
Was spent in 
lavish ear- 
nestness up- 
on the legis- 
lature. Sea- 
born Wright, 
a pictur- 
esque young 
statesman 
from the 
mountains, 
handsome as 
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A POWERFUL PROHIBITION ARGUMENT 


Alcibiades, and perhaps the most eloquent 
prohibition orator in the Republic to-day, 
assumed the floor-leadership of the prohi- 
bitionists. He was ably seconded by W. A. 
Covington, the orator and wit of the “ Wire- 
grass,” by the scholarly Alexander of At- 
Janta, and by Senator Hardman, a strong 
man of north Georgia. Mrs. Mary H. 
Armor was 
one of the 
dramatic 
and stirring 
figures of the 
campaign. 
With a som- 
ber tragedy 
in her own 
life, trace- 
able to the 
curse of 
drink, she 
had been 
pledged, like 
Hannibal at 
the feet of 
Hamilcar, 
never to rest 
until liquor 


do 








ram 
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had been overthrown in Georgia. Her elo- 
quence stirred the open-air meetings like a 
west wind and swept the legislature into a 
storm. For the first time in prohibition 
history in Georgia the anti-saloon forces 
found an organ in the Daily Georgian, and 
this gave them an advantage which weighed 
against the almost solid opposition of the 
other daily papers of the state. 

But the liquor men mustered strong and 
eloquent in their 
array of attorneys. 
Eloquent and am- 
bitious young repre- 
sentatives from the 
larger cities ranged 
themselves behind 
the liquor interests. 
It was evident that 
prohibition had a 
majority of the mem- 
bers, but the mi- 
nority was brilliant 
and resolute. For 
twenty days the 
small minority pro- 
tracted a remarkable 
“parliamentary _fili- 
buster” which para- 
lyzed the best efforts 
of the majority, and 
seemed likely to 
topple over the whole 
magnificent struc- 
ture of numbers and 
sentiment made by 
the temperance ad- 
herents. Finally, 
however, the force 
of public opinion 
was too much even 
for this resolute mi- 
nority; and after ex- 
torting some purely 
trivial concessions, they consented that the 
great question should come to a vote. 

And on a sultry July night, amid scenes 
the wildest and most exciting, beneath gal- 
leries packed and tense with feeling, and 
after a dramatic personal encounter be- 
tween Seaborn Wright and Joe Hall on the 
floor, the legislature of the state formally 
enacted statutory prohibition for Georgia 
by an overwhelming majority of one hun- 
dred to thirty-nine—one hundred Georgia 
legislators voting for statutory prohibition, 
and thirty-nine against it! 
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A YOUNG WORKER FOR PROHIBITION 


It is generally agreed now by both sides 
that if the general question had been sub- 
mitted during this excited period to a state 
election Georgia would have gone for pro- 
hibition by one hundred thousand majority! 

And to this day the thoughtful leaders of 
this prohibition cause believe and say that 
the tremendous result might never have been 
brought to pass if the liquor men of Bartow 
County had not sought to take an ungenerous 
advantage oj Sam 
Jones’s death! 

The revolution in 
Georgia and in the 
South is primarily-a 
moral revolution. 
The economics and 
the politics of the 
question have really 
had very little to do 
with it. The man 
with the ballot in his 
hand has not rea- 
soned very deeply 
over the politics or 
the economy of this 
question. The anti- 
saloon sentiment is 
founded on religion 
and morals. The 
South is the most 
orthodox section of 
the Republic. There 
is not a state south 
of the line in which 
the religious element 
does not dominate 
public opinion. In 
Georgia alone there 
are 180,000 Metho- 
dists and 200,000 
Baptists, and the 
opposition of either 
of these great de- 
nominations is fatal to any public measure 
or to any public man. The writer recalls an 
incident twenty years ago, in which one of 
the most brilliant men of the state, a scion 
of its oldest and most powerful family, and 
himself immensely popular, was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated for Congress in the Atlanta 
district by a much less popular man for no 
other reason than that he had been found 
playing poker one night with a party of 
friends in Atlanta. Woe be to that aspiring 
publicist, in Georgia at least, who flings 
down the gauntlet to any creed or custom 
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of the Christian churches. The South is 
indeed a fastness of orthodoxy in religion 
and in politics. 

This temperance wave, however, is a new 
growth in Southern orthodoxy. Time was— 
and the writer remembers it well—when it 
was the custom 
of every South 
ern gentleman 
to maintain a 
well-stocked 
sideboard, and 
the first expres- 
sion of hospi- 
tality to a guest 
was tosummon 
the negro with 
the ice, the 
sugar, and the 
mint, and to 
draw the cork 
himself. It was 
even the cus- 
tom, when the 
preacher came 
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to visit or to dine after the morning sermon, 
to prepare him a toddy, which was rarely 
if ever refused. 

Temperance and prohibition have come 
to have a home in the South within the last 
two decades, and by all the evidences they 
have come to 
stay. If any 
one organiza- 
tion has done 
more than an- 
other to pre- 
serve the move- 
ment for pro- 
hibition and to 
bring it to final 
triumph, the 
writer believes 
that the credit 
must be given 
to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal 
Church. Other 
churches in 
recent years 





A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IN COMMERCIAL ATLANTA 


The largest wholesale liquor house in the city turned into a furniture store 


since the advent of prohibition 
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have done their full and heroic part in 
the establishment of prohibition, but in 
the Methodist Church alone is the prohi- 
bition principle written in its book of disci- 
pline, and from this volume chiefly has it 
been ceaselessly emphasized upon the lips of 
its preachers and deacons and pious laymen 
for two decades of formative public opinion. 
For the Methodist circuit-rider, rejoicing in 
his slender stipend of two hundred dollars a 
year, more or less, has locked arms with 
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mighty wave which began in Georgia, and 
is sweeping the continent. 

Of coursethere are other causes, economic 
and political, which have had a minor share 
in the anti-liquor revolution. The question 
of labor on the farms and in the factories 
has had its effect upon the issue. The in- 
fluence of the saloon upon city and state 
politics, and the cost of drunkenness esti- 
mated in money, have’ weighed: also as- 
suredly in the balance of the ballot. 


SEs 


ENTRANCE TO A FAMOUS ATLANTA SALOON, WHICH IS 
NOW A MILLINERY SHOP 


the magnificent and ceaseless evangel of 
Sam Jones in educating the masses to the 
sentiment which seems just now a tidal 
wave sweeping the country. 

But all the churches at this time in 
the South are apparently in hearty and 
helpful accord behind the prohibition 
wave. 

And it is this great religious sentiment 
embodied now in all the churches, and domi- 
nating the entire structure of orthodoxy in 
the South, which has made possible the 


No one thing outside of religion, however, 
has had so telling an influence upon this 
movement as the effect of bad liquor upon 
lawless negroes. The rural South has 
passed, within the last five years, through a 
reign of terror from this source. Upon the 
Southern farms every man has left his home 
for work with apprehension in the morning 
and thanked God when he returned from 
his fields at evening to find all well with the 
women of his home. The Atlanta riot, 
terrible and lamentable as it was, was an 
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abnormal outburst 
of apprehension over 
the appalling in- 
crease of the crime 
of crimes that was 
casting a shadow 
over every Southern 
home in suburb and 
small city and on the 
farms. 

And the idea be- 
came lodged in the 
Southern mind that 
the brutal impulse 
behind these fiendish 
assaults was fired 
and inspired by the 
rotten whiskey and 
the viler cocaine and 
other drugs which 
were dispensed to 
the negro race. A 
man who drinks 
decent whiskey can 
form no conception 
of the vicious adul- 
terated poison 
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which, in the name 
of liquor, was poured 
out to irresponsible 
negroes in the low 
barrooms and 
brothels of Southern 
cities and towns. 
Sam Jones used to 
say that one drink 
of Decatur Street 
whiskey would make 
a jack-rabbit spit in 
a bulldog’s face. 
And there are few 
who doubt that the 
series of ferocious 
assaults which led 
up to the Atlanta 
riot was born in the 
dirty and bedrugged 
glasses of the low 
doggeries of this 
same Decatur 
Street. 

Those who know 
the South and ap- 
preciate its tremen- 
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dous and appalling problem can realize the 
force which this argument has had upon the 
prohibition cause. 

The writer, in this particular article, is 
taking no sides upon the issues of this con- 
tinuing campaign. He is stating the facts 
as they are, or as he sees them. 

Personally he believes from the conditions 
that “prohibition will prohibit” in the 
South. Public opinion is tremendously be- 
hind it, and public opinion is well-nigh om- 
nipotent among these people. The hope 
and refuge of the dram-drinkers of Dixie is 
in the private clubs and the “individual 
lockers.”’ In the city of Savannah alone 
147 “Locker Clubs” were organized the 
day after prohibition went into effect, and 
one of these, a negro club, included 1700 
members. Public opinion is assaulting 
these strongholds with increasing persist- 
ency and force, and only recently Judge 
Emory Speer, one of the ablest of United 
States judges in Georgia, handed down an 
elaborate and eloquent opinion at Sa- 
vannah, that the lockers were illegal and 
that each individual owner of a locker 
was amenable to all the penalties pre- 
scribed for the retail seller of intoxicating 
spirits: This is a deadly blow to the locker 
refuge. 

Personally the writer believes that pro- 
hibition has come to stay in Georgia and in 
other states of the same environment. The 
country towns and territory of Georgia and 
these states have always been for prohibition. 
Under the local option law they were nearly 
all “dry” towns and “dry” counties. These 
towns and counties have been infuriated 
for years by the “jug trade” from Atlanta, 
Augusta, Montgomery, and Chattanooga, 
which mocks their right of local self-govern- 
ment and floods with city liquor the pre- 
cincts which they had solemnly voted to 
be free from it. The country people 
had never found a way to rid themselves 
of the tyranny of the “jug trade” until 
these state elections.gave them an oppor- 
tunity. 

And mark how fiercely they hit it! 

The interior towns and counties of the 
South, having accomplished statutory pro- 
hibition, are not likely to vote liquor back 
into the cities, and to restore the autonomy 
of the jug. The cities may repent and 


doubtless will experience a wave of reaction, 
but the best they can hope to gain from the 
sturdy people of the interior is, in course 


of time, some slight concession for the 
temporary and vitally restricted use of 
liquor. 

And even this concession is many moons 
away. 

I have no fear of the effect of this re- 
markable revolution upon the material and 
moral status of the South. Three months 
ago the red lights faded from the Georgia 
saloon, and not a symptom of financial dis- 
tress can be traced to the new régime. Not 
a financial failure has been credited to the 
newreform. Nota dollar has been dropped 
from the stiff value of real estate in Geor- 
gia’s capital, and Peachtree Street, the most 
famous of Southern thoroughfares, is efful- 
gent with beauty and prosperity in this first 
prohibition springtime. Every gilded sa- 
loon has been reopened as a mart of fashion 
or of trade, and many a low doggery has 
been redeemed by commercial lines of whole- 
some activity. 

In the matter of law and order the occu- 
pation of the police judges, for a time at 
least, is gone. The sessions of the city 
court, whose morning exercises were packed 
like matinées, have dwindled to proportions 
which glorify the law, and, without ex- 
travagant statement, it might be said that 
misdemeanors and small offenses have de- 
creased fully fifty per cent. in the entire city 
of Atlanta, while since the first of January 
there has been no negro assault on a woman 
to arouse the state. 

Landlords speak of better rents and 
prompter payments, employers of labor de- 
scribe an advance in home life and home 
comfort among workingmen, and but for 
the general financial stringency which has 
depressed the country, it is claimed that re- 
joicing would even now be going through 
the Georgia valleys like a song. 

Well, the experiment of prohibition is to 
have a long fair trial in the state of Georgia 
—as fair perhaps as the theory has had in 
history. The churches, the farmers, the 
manufacturers, and the women make up the 
public opinion which would give it the clear 
and unquestioned right of way. 

If prohibition with these mighty adju- 
tants fails to prohibit now in Georgia, the 
theory will be discredited for a hundred 
years. 

The present innings is big with fate and 
instinct with crisis to the prohibition cause 
in all the South, but the signs of the times 
point to an enduring victory. 








S James McVar walked 
briskly through the outer 
office of James McVar & 
Company, brokers, the 
clerks straightened up as 
if awaiting the word of 
command, and the whole 
place had almost the air 
of a ship cleared for action. 

McVar spoke a word to 

Blair, his confidential man, 

and then went into his private room and 
closed the door. 

In spite of his sixty years, his shrewd 
keen face showed little of the strain of the 
big financial battle which he was in the 
midst of that morning. He had been play- 
ing the game, for the most part successfully, 
for forty years, and he was a mighty power in 
the Street. Calm, resourceful, able, he pre- 
ferred to fight his battles alone, and the 
“Company” had long since ceased to exist 
except as part of fhe sign on the window. 

After glancing rapidly through his mail, 
he summoned his confidential 
man. “Blair,” he said, “I think 
we can finish up the R. L. & M. 
campaign to-day. By to-morrow, 
at latest, we shall see the Barnard 
& Wilkes crowd running to 
cover.” 

“It looks that way, sir,” an- 
swered Blair. 

“T notice that rumors unfavor- 
able to the road are persis- 
tent,” went on McVar, smil- 
ing grimly. “ Let me see; how 
many points did the stock go 
off in the last hour yesterday ?” 

“Seven, and it closed very 
weak.” 

“Quite so, Blair. Now to- 
day the word is, hammer it! 
We have them on the run. 
Order our brokers to raid the 
stock. No half measures! If 
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you are going to be a bear, be a grizzly! The 
sooner it is over the better. The Barnard & 
Wilkes outfit tried to deceive us, and they 
have brought it on themselves.” 

“Wilkes telephoned just before you came 
in, sir,” said Blair. ‘“ He asked to be noti- 
fied when you reached the office.” 

“Ha! He did!” snapped McVar. “Of 
course he did! He sees what is coming. His 
nerve has a way of going back on him. He 
ought not to be in the Street. And perhaps 


he will not be much longer,” added McVar , 
grimly. 


“Shall I notify him that yougare here?” 
asked Blair. 

“No! And when he calls up again, tell 
him that I will see him—day after to- 
morrow.” And as he ceased speaking, 
McVar’s mouth closed in a straight, thin 
line. 

With the opening of the Exchange, the 
fight was on again. It was a bad day for 
the Barnard & Wilkes crowd, and for a 
number of others who had followed their 
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‘WHAT I WANTED TO TELL YOU IS THAT 


lead. The tickers told ominous news con- 
cerning R. L.& M. White-faced men read 
disaster on the tape, as it jerkily unwound 
its feverish length. An occasional desper- 
ate, ineffective rally only served to empha- 
size the extent of the power that was carry- 
ing the stock steadily down. 

McVar, alert, confident, relentless, sat in 
his office hour after hour calmly directing 
the fight, while telephones rang and brokers 
rushed hither and thither. 

At the close of the day, R. L. & M. 
trembled on the edge of the final disastrous 
break that was certain to come the next 
morning, and McVar knew, as he settled 
back in his automobile and said to the 
chauffeur, “Home, Pierre,” that the fight 
was won, and that it lay in his power to do 
what he would with R. L. & M. 

He entered his house with a sigh of relief, 
for the day had stirred even his iron nerves. 
His daughter met him in the hall and kissed 
him with a little air of excitement. 

“What a fine color my little girl has to- 
night,” he said fondly, patting her cheek, 

“ Of course I have, father. I am awfully 
excited! You know, this is the night of my 
dance!” 

“Oh, yes, of course, of course it is, Puss, 


” 


GQ? 


I HAVE LOVED YOU EVER SINCE THAT DAY 


wom etl CM 





he answered gaily. “This is the great 
night, isn’t it?” 

‘“ And now, don’t say that you have had a 
hard day, father,” she coaxed. “I don’t 
want you to go to sleep right in the midst 
of it. ” 

“Not a bit of it, Puss,” he laughed. “I 
shall skip around with the best of the young 
fellows.” 

“You dear old father!” she cried, 
dancing away. ‘“ Mother is waiting for me 
to choose the place for the favor table.’ 

In the middle of the evening his daughter 
came to him, her eyes shining with excite- 
ment. “Oh, father,” she confided, “I am 
having such a perfectly fine time! Every- 
body says that my dance is lovely. You 
have been just splendid! And now I am 
going to reward you for being so good. 
You may go into the library and take a nice 
quiet rest in your big old chair that you like 
so well. I had it put behind the palms at 
the end of the room, because it isn’t a pretty 
chair, you know, and everything must look 
pretty to-night, ” she added gaily. 

She led him into the library and laughing- 
ly set him down in the big chair. ‘‘ There 
now, you dear old father, take a nice rest, 
and I will come after you when it is time for 











our dance. You will have just about time 
to smoke a cigar, if you want to.” 

Mr. McVar sat back comfortably for a 
few minutes listening to the music that came 
faintly down to him from the ballroom 
above. They were playing an old-fashioned 
waltz, and, as he was idly trying to recall 
its name, he heard a step and a rustling of 
skirts in the room. He looked through the 
palms thinking that his daughter had re- 
turned, but it was not she. He took another 
look. “Why,” he said to himself, “that is 
little Margie Davis! What a pretty young 
woman she has grown to be, and only the 
other day, it seems to me, she was a child.” 

The girl sat down. 

“Tt will never do for a gay young fellow 
like me to miss a chance like this for a 
téte-a-téte,” he thought whimsically, and 
was about to speak to her, when, to his con- 
sternation, she began to cry softly, her face 
buried in her handkerchief. 

“Good gracious,” thought Mr. McVar, 
drawing back, “it will never do to let her 
know that I have 
seen her crying! 
What in the world 

” 

Suddenly the girl 
sat wp, listening. 
McVar heard a mas- 
culine step. The girl 
gave a quick dab at 
her eyes with her 
handkerchief and 
glanced into the hall. 
Then, turning quick- 
ly, she took up a 
book from the table 
and pretended to be 
reading, but McVar 
had caught the sud- 
den, happy leok in 
her face. Now more 
than ever he felt it 
would never do to 
make himself known. 
“It is some young 
fellow who will ask 
her to dance, and 
they will be gone in 
a minute, ” he said to 
himself, just as a 
man’s figure ap- 
peared in the door. 

“It is young Bran- 
don, the architect 








‘* TF YOU TAKE MY ADVICE, YOU WILL SELL 
OUT WITHOUT FAIL BEFORE THE 
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chap,” murmured Mr. McVar, peering 
through the palms. 

“Good evening, Miss Davis,” 
newcomer, entering the room. 

The girl turned with such well-feigned 
surprise that McVar almost chuckled. 

“Oh, Mr. Brandon, is it you? How do 
you do? Isn’t it a delightful dance?” 

“T haven’t seen anything of it. I have 
just come,” he answered. 

“Oh, yes. You are very late, aren’t you? 
Both the numbers which you asked me to 
save for you have been danced, you know.” 

He did not seem to hear, but went on 
rapidly, “I was just beginning to look for 
you when I saw you come in here, and I 
followed because I wanted to see you again 
before I go away.” 

“Before you go away?” queried the girl, 
and McVar saw her hand tremble a little, 
but her voice was quite steady. 

“Yes, Iam leaving New York,” he said. 

“Leaving New York?” she echoed. 

“Yes; I must. I—well, I have lost 
everything. Tam 
ruined.” 

“Ruined!” breath- 
ed the girl. 

McVar stirred un- 
easily behind the 
palms. “Confound 
it, why don’t they go 
away?” he muttered. 
“T can’t come out 
now!” 

“Oh, I have been 
a fool all right,’’ 
went on Brandon 
with a mirthless 
Jaugh, “and now I 
must pay the piper. 
It is the old story— 
Wall Street. I had 
an inside tip. There 
was a special reason 
why I wanted tomake 
money in a hurry just 
now. I put up every- 
thing Ihad,and some 
that I borrowed, in a 
speculation in a rail- 


said the 


road stock—R. L. 
& M. It is a good 
stock, and looked 


sure to go up, but it 
didn’t. It went down, 
and now it is going 
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smash. To-morrow morning I shall be 
sold out unless I put up more margin, and 
that is beyond my power. 

“But if the stock is coil what made it go 
smash?” asked the girl. 

“Mr. McVar made it.” 

McVar started in his chair. He was 
listening intently now. 

“Mr. McVar made it!” exclaimed the 
girl. “Our host?” 

“Yes. He did not intend to hurt me. 
He does not know that he has. He never 
will. I was a pawn in a big game, and I 
went down, that’s all.” 

“Perhaps if you went to Mr. McVar 
she began hesitatingly. 

Brandon laughed harshly. “Wall Street 
does not stop for a pawn,” he answered. 

McVar nodded grimly behind the palms. 

“T had an offer from Denver recently,”’ 
went on Brandon. “I had just written de- 
clining it, but in the morning I shall tele- 
graph that I have reconsidered, and I will 
come at once. It is a chance for a new 
start. I believe that there is a lot of building 
going on out there,” he added vaguely. 

“Tt is very far away,” murmured the girl. 

They were standing together by the table. 
“T am trying to tell you how sorry I am, 
she went on a little unsteadily, “and I can- 
not. It is queer, but I cannot seem to think 
of any words, but surely you know - 
Suddenly their eyes met, and her voice died 
away. 

randon took a quick step toward her, 
and his words came impetuously, as though 
beyond his control. “When I asked you, 
at the Trumbull dinner, if you were going 
to be here to-night, I said that I w: inted to 
tell you something. Do you remember?” 

“Ves,” she answered. 

“T wanted to tell it to you in this house, 
for here is where I first met you.” 

“Yes, I remember,” breathed the girl. 

“What I wanted to tell you is that I have 
luved you ever since that day.” Brandon 
was speaking very rapidly now. “It is a 
mad thing for a ruined man to tell you. 
When I came to-night I thought that I was 
strong enough to say good-by without speak- 
ing, but I am not. "T might have known. 
When I looked into your eyes, I forgot 
everything except that I loved you. I ex- 
pect nothing. I ask you for nothing. I 
had no right to speak, but I cannot “help 
* being glad that you know—I shall always 
be glad. And nowIam going. Good-by.” 








“Wait!” shecried. “I, too, have some- 
thing that I want to say!” and the ring in 
her voice made McVar sit bolt upright in his 
chair. 

“Do you think that I care what Wall 
Street does!” she exclaimed breathlessly. 
“Do you suppose that I don’t understand 
now what your special reason was for want- 
ing to make money in a hurry ? Do you know 
what I did just before you came? I—I 
cried because I thought that you were not 
coming. There, Harry Brandon!” she 
exclaimed with her cheeks aflame. “Now 
do you suppose that I care for ruin, or 
for anything, except os 

“Margaret!” 

“No! No! You must not! Some one 
might come!” and she ran in a panic to- 
ward the door. 

“Tell me this, Margaret,” cried Brandon, 
pursuing her, all on fire; “you will wait for 
me? Wait until I have made a new start in 
the West? Oh, it is not fair to ask it, but say 
that you will!” 

“Ves,” she breathed. “But, oh,” she 
added looking up at him with troubled eyes 
as they went out of the room together, 
“isn’t there some other way? Denver is 
so awfully far from here.” 

Mr. McVar stared after them. “Game 
little girl!” he ejaculated. “By Jove, how 
she did come to the center! That young 
fellow is in luck. So he thinks that Wall 
Street does not stop for a pawn, eh? He is 
right about that. Well, well, that was 
quite a pretty little scene,” he smiled. 
“Wall Street doesn’t count for much with her. 
I wonder how deep the young fool is in?” 
he muttered irritably. “Why couldn’t he 
stick to his buildings and keep out of the 
Street?” Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, it can’t be helped. A big game can’t 
stop for him,” he added, gettirfg up from his 
chair and walking out into the room. “I 
wonder how long it will take him to pick up 
out West?” he went on. “’Pon my word 
she was splendid!” he exclaimed. “A girl 
to fight for! I wonder where they went?” 

Going to the door Mr. McVar looked 
down the hall. They were sitting in a nook 
by the stairs. 

“The young fool, how could I know? 
Poor little girl, she is in love with him to the 
tips of her toes. Denv er is a long way off. 
I suppose I could » and then he frowned 
and shook his head. “Oh, no, that wouldn’t 
do. Hello,” he exclaimed, “young Bran- 























don is getting up. I believe he is saying 
good-by! What a little thoroughbred that 
girl is! She is trying to smile, but her lips 
are trembling and—oh, come, I can’t stand 
that! I must do something about it,” and 
he walked quickly down the hall to where 
they were standing. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Margaret ?” 
he said, putting out his hand. “I had to 
look twice to see that it was really you. 
You girls are so busy nowadays having a 
good time that we old fellows don’t often 
get a glimpse of you. Oh, how are you, 
Brandon ?” he added 
genially. “Glad to 
see you. How is the 
architect business? 
Do you know,” he 
went on without 
pausing for a reply, 
“T like your profes- 
sion. There is some- 
thing substantial and 
permanent about it. 
Down there in Wall 
Street, we are always 
by the ears and 
things go tumbling 
every way. Now, for Nf 
instance, this was a °/@ 
lively day,” he went e 
on reflectively. “R. 
L. & M. dropped like 
lead, and a lot of 
people got frightened 
and threw their hold- 
ings overboard, 
Funny the way things 
go,” he added, with 
a sidelong look at 
Brandon. “If they 
had held on until to- 
morrow they would 
have had a chance 
to get even.” 

“They would!” exclaimed Margaret and 
Brandon simultaneously. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. McVar. “But 
why are you two so interested?” he de- 
manded. “It can’t be that you have been 
speculating in R. L: & M.!” he exclaimed 
with well-feigned surprise. 

“Yes, we have,” began Margaret eagerly; 


George Hyde Preston 


“WELL, WELL, I MUST SEE THE THING 
THROUGH 
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“that is, Mr. Brandon has—at least, so he 
told me,” she ended lamely. 

“Oh, I see,”? observed Mr. McVar. “I 
hope that you did not let go to-day, Bran- 
don,” he added. 

“No,” answered Brandon, “I did not.” 

“That’s lucky,” said Mr. McVar cheer- 
fully. “Iam glad I happened to mention 
the subject. There is no particular secret 
about it,” he went on easily. “There will 
be a big jump in the stock at the opening of 
the market to-morrow. I would not be sur- 
prised to see it advance during the day to 
pretty nearly where 
it was before the 
slump, but, if you 
take my advice, you 
will sell without fail 
before the market 
closes. I feel certain 
that the advance will 
not be maintained,” 
he went on impres- 
sively, “but that is 
confidential, so don’t 
mention it. Well, I 
must go and_ find 
Puss,” he added. “I 
think she must be 
looking for me,” and 
as he turned away he 
saw Margaret and 
Brandon gazing at 


each other in be- 
wildered joy. 
He walked back 


into the library and 
pulled his big chair 
out from behind the 
palms. “I don’t pro- 
pose to get into any 
more scrapes to- 
night,” he ejaculated, 
as hesat down. ‘Well, 
well,” he went on, 
stroking his chin thoughtfully, “I must see 
the thing through now, but Blair will think 
I am crazy, and when R. L. & M. goes up 
like a rocket to-morrow and down like a stick 
the next day, the newspapers will call it 
‘one of those mysterious movements that 
cannot be explained on any financial hy- 
pothesis,’ and for once they will be correct.” 


NOW” 





Marvels of Modern Dentistry 


AMERICANS HAVE MADE ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
DENTAL ART. DISTRESSING OPERATIONS ARE NOW PAINLESS, AND 
THE DENTAL SURGEON PERFORMS WONDERS IN ORTHODONTIA 


By Frank Marshall White 


HE cavemen doubtless ex- 
tracted those fangs of their 
suffering brethren that be- 
gan to decay when they 
ceased to crunch their 
prandial bones; lead fill- 
ings have been found in 
the teeth of Egyptian mum- 
mies, and prosthetic den- 
tistry is two centuries old. 

Nevertheless, it is within the last fifteen or 
twenty years that the art of dentistry has 
been brought nearer to perfection than in 
all its previous history, within two or three 
years that many of the most distressing 
dental operations have been rendered pain- 
less, and within a few months that the most 
highly improved method of filling the teeth 
has come into use. 

There are men and women still living who 
remember when the practice: of dentistry, 
outside of the populous centers, was con- 
fined to the pulling of teeth, the dentist 
being primarily the village blacksmith or 
tinker, whose fitness for the lesser function 
was measured by the strength of his wrist in 
operating the fearsome turnkey in the pa- 
tient’s mouth. Few men whose. talents 
would have qualified them for success in 
the learned professions were, at that time, 
attracted to dentistry, even in the larger 
cities; whereas the intellectual equipment 
of the up-to-date dentist to-day is not less 
than is required in any other branch of sur- 
gery. Many of our foremost dental prac- 
titioners have taken the degree of M. D. as 
well as that of D. D. S. 

Although Fauchard, known as_ the 
“father of dentistry,” who flourished some 
two hundred years ago, was a Frenchman, 
and his foremost contemporaries and succes- 
sors for another century were Frenchmen, 
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America has made all the modern improve- 
ments in the dental art. American dentists 
have not only invented the principal me- 
chanical devices that are now in use among 
skilled practitioners throughout the world, 
but they have made the anatomical re- 
searches that have resulted in painless 
processes and prosthetic accomplishments 
deemed impossible a generation ago. In- 
deed, America may be said to have made 
dentistry a science all her own—with no 
outside assistance worth mentioning. Ger- 
man dentists have added to the knowledge 
of their American confrtres certain minor 
chemical discoveries, but no other country 
has done aught else than copy American 
methods. , 
To-day the leading dentists of almost 
every capital in the world are Americans, 
as they have been for the last twenty years, 
and there is scarcely a city throughout the 
United States which does not contain one or 
more schools of dentistry superior in all 
respects to any in London, Paris, or Berlin. 
As a result of these interdependent condi- 
tions dental students from all civilized coun- 
tries are flocking here to study the art. Not 
only are the principal European states rep- 
resented in the classes at our schools of den- 
tistry, but students from Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and China are helping to 
carry American methods around the globe. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
maintained his preference for the man with 
the gallery of family portraits as against the 
one with the “twenty-five-cent daguerreo- 
type,” a circumstance with which the den- 
tistry of the period may have had something 
to do, from the view-point of that fastidious 
critic. Elderly people in the mid-century 
photographs almost invariably look from 
their somber frames with shrunken cheeks 
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or puckered lips, a melancholy condition due 
to the loss of teeth faithfully depicted by 
Monsieur Daguerre’s wonderful invention, 
since the man or woman who was com- 
pelled to perpetuate his or her features 
for posterity through the twenty-five-cent 
medium rather than the oil-painting was 
likewise more often than not unable to 
afford the services of a professional dentist, 
or else believed dental prosthesis to be im- 
practicable, or its encouragement frivolous. 

Of course 
the gentle- 
men and 
ladies in the 
galleries of 
family por- 
traits. ‘te 
which Doc- 
tor Holmes 
alluded 
may, or may 
not, have 
been fitted 
with artifi- 
cial teeth 
that pre- 
served the 
contour of 
their cheeks 
and lips in 
old age, 
since it was 
in the power 
of the artist 
to rectify 
any facial 
defects; but 
those of his 
subjects 
whose fea- 
tures had 
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Professor Sweet describes the torture he 
personally endured in the operating-chair, 
under the most skilled dental artists of that 
comparatively recent period, in a manner 
to lessen our respect for the ingenuity of the 
ancient inquisitors of Spain. He wrote with 
a missionary purpose, however (as, indeed, 
did some of the holy men who described 
the Inquisition—and perhaps exaggerated 
its horrors), his article concluding thus, 
“Should any young people read this some 
good will 
have been 
done if they 
take warn- 
ing and have 
their teeth 
attended to 
when they 
first need 
— 

To-day 
almost any 
of the ordi- 
nary dental 
operations 
may be per- 
formed with 
nothing 
more than 
slight dis- 
comfort to 
the patient, 
though it is 
only within 
the last five 
or six years 
that the ex- 
traction of 
a sound 
tooth, or the 
extirpation 


been thus aKING AN X-RAY PICTURE OF THE TEETH WITH THE PHOTO- Of a nerve, 


artfully im- 
proved had 
undergone actual and acute suffering in 
the process, at the hands of the dentists 
of those days. Indeed, so short a time 
ago as fifteen years, Prof. John E. Sweet, 
of Cornell University, in an article in 
Cassier’s Magazine, declared, “ Punish- 
ment, misery, and torture cannot be avoided 
or much modified in any dental operations, 
except in extracting, and where negligence 
has led to that necessity the one that does 
not profit by the use of anesthetics (provided 
there is no heart trouble) suffers for his folly.” 





GRAPHIC PLATE INSIDE THE PATIENT’S MOUTH by means 


of local 
anesthesia and absolutely without pain, 
has been made possible. The very newest 
thing in dentistry is the gold “inlay,” 
whereby the patient, while the gold filling is 
being made to fit a cavity, may read his 
newspaper or go for a walk, the filling not 
being put in place in the tooth until it is 
completed, when its installation is a matter 
of a few seconds. 
A comparatively recent development in 
dental science is the use of the X-ray, not 
only in diagnoses, but as a therapeutic agent 
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in the healing of diseased tissues and mala- 
dies of the skin. The implantation of 
natural teeth, taken from the jaw of another 
(a process that has been known for nearly 
twenty years and, in fact, was attempted a 
hundred years ago by John Hunter, a cele- 
brated English surgeon), is now being em- 
ployed with increasing success. The use of 
a silicate cement obtained from Germany, 
known as Ascher’s enamel, a flint-like, 
translucent material that is readily matched 
to the natural teeth, is also a recent acquisi- 


thetic dentistry made such progress as in what 
is known as “crown and bridge work,” by 
means of which benevolent invention, or 
series of inventions, hundreds of men and wo- 
men who had prev iously g ziven up hope of ever 

again being able to partake of food without 
discomfort have already been enabled to 
renew natural mastication. In this branch 
of the profession the dentists of today are 
exhibiting extraordinary mechanical talent, 
and many are the patients that rise up from 
the operating-chair to call them blessed. 





X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING ‘‘UNERUPTED’’ TEETH 


This condition causes enlargement of the jaw, which is sometimes 
diagnosed as cancer, and a useless, disfiguring operation is per- 
formed. The teeth may easily be removed through the 
mouth without disfigurement 


tion in the filling of many minor cavities. 

To the dentist is now often committed the 
setting of broken jaws, since he is more fa- 
miliar with the anatomy of the lower part of 
the skull than is the average surgeon; and 
specialists in dentistry are treating, with 
almost unvarying success, children who 
come into the world with cleft palates and 
harelips. Dentists also move irregular and 
misplaced teeth, expanding the roof of the 
mouth and the “dental arch,” to permit the 
teeth to align themselves naturally. The 
same operation is also performed to improve 
the contour of the face, and to broaden the 
nasal chambers for the purpose of increas- 
ing breathing capacity. 

In no other direction, however, has pros- 


Although the crown and bridge system 
has been employed in dentistry for perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty years, it is within the 
last fifteen years that it has been brought to 
its present ‘degree of utility, and within a 
much less period that the best examples of 
the work have been executed. Only a very 
few years ago the dentist considered it quite 
an ac hievement to put two or three teeth on 

“bridge,” whereas the expert of to-day, 
pas: four or five teeth with sound roots in 
certain relative positions to each other, in 
either jaw, will fit his patient with a com- 
plete set of teeth—incisors, cuspids, bi- 
cuspids, and melars. 

The advantage of the crown and bridge 
process over the older usage of affixing arti- 











ficial teeth to a “ plate” lies 
not only in the fact that 
the plate, which is a con- 
tinual source of annoy- 
ance to the person using 
it, is done away with 
(the subject of a skilfully 
performed crown and 
bridge ‘operation being 
unaware of a foreign sub- 
stance in the mouth) but 
that under the more recent 
method the new teeth are as 
firm as those that grow in 
the jaw. In cases where 
the teeth remaining in the 
jaw are not in such posi- 
tions as: to furnish “ abut- 
ments” for the bridges, 
however, the old method is 
still of necessity employed. 
In every case that comes 








X-ray photographs showing wisdom 
teeth in oblique and _ horizontal 
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were thoroughly sound, 
as was the third molar, 
or wisdom tooth, cn the 
left side, and the second 
molar on the right. 

Out of nature’s comple- 
ment of sixteen teeth 
in the upper jaw, the 
patient had retained only 
four in a sound condition, 
and two with sound roots, 
and he was contemplating 
a cheerless future so far as 
participating in any other 
than the liquid pleasures 
of the table was concern- 
ed. The dentist found 
posterior abutments in the 
wisdom tooth on the one 
side and the second molar 
on the other, both of which 
he crowned with gold, and 


before him the dentist is 
likely to discover an entirely 


positions, causing facial neuralgia 
and other troubles. Removal is 
made by ether operation 


anterior abutments in the 
two imperfect bicuspids, 
which he removed at the 





new problem in crown and 
bridge work, and it is his mechanical inge- 
nuity—his engineering skill, it may be 
called—in taking advantage of conditions 
that makes for a successful operation. 

As an illustration of what has been ac- 
complished by the crown and bridge system, 
there may be cited an operation only re- 
cently completed by one of the younger 
New York dentists, who, while he admits 
that it is a respectable piece of work, de- 
clares that it is by no means the summit of 
dental achievement in that line. To this 
dentist there came an unhappy man of middle 
age who had had his four upper front teeth 
knocked out by anaccident. Hewasthe more 
concerned over the 
loss of the incisors, 
since, by reason 
of early neglect, 
he had _ previously 
been deprived of 
four molars and two 
bicuspids, also from 
the upper jaw, one 
bicuspid and two 
molars being miss- 
ing from each side, 
the other two bicus- 
pids—those next 
the cuspids—being 
partially decayed, 
while the cuspids 








X-ray photograph of “unerupted” eye-tooth. It 
was removed without disturbing other teeth 
as shown in right-hand picture 


roots, affixing gold-faced porcelain crowns. 
The cuspids were not touched at all in the 
operation, the bridge containing the four 
front teeth being carried around the two 
natural ones by a gold band so close to the 
gums that the patient cannot even feel it 
with his tongue. The other two bridges on 
either side of the mouth brought the number 
of teeth in the jaw up to fifteen—the missing 
wisdom tooth not being replaced—and the 
patient was qualified for membership in a 
beefsteak club. 

The proud person who holds (literally) 
the record in crown and bridge work has 
five bridges in his mouth, and is not ordi- 
narily conscious of 
their presence there. 
Three of the bridges 
are in the upper, 
andtwoin the lower, 
jaw, and _twenty- 
two of his thirty- 
two teeth are arti- 
ficially constituted. 

As has been said, 
the most recent 
achievement in 
modern dentistry is 
in the use of the gold 
inlay, by means of 
which the patient is 
relieved of any but 








the least handling 
of a tooth under 
treatment, after the 
cavity has been pre- 
pared forthe gold that 
is to fill it. Instead 
of hammering in the 
gold, as was the only 
process until with- 
in a few months ago, 
the dentist now takes 
a wax impression 
of the cavity, from 
which he constructs a 
mold into which the 
gold is poured in a 
molten state, the resulting cast being the 
inlay, and of course a facsimile of the wax 
model. The inlay is then slipped into the 
cavity, which it fits exactly, and is secured 
with cement. 

The porcelain inlay has been known in 
dentistry for a little more than fifteen years, 
and during this entire period dentists have 
been endeavoring to find some method 
of adapting the process to gold, which is 
the only material suitable for filling a tooth 
at the biting edge, being malleable and 
ductile, whereas porcelain is brittle and 
breaks under pressure. It was found im- 
possible, however, to cast a gold inlay that 
would not shrink, until the present machine 
was invented whereby pressure is applied 
to the metal in the mold by means of com- 
pressed air. The gold inlay possesses 
another advantage, aside from the relief 
afforded the patient in doing away with the 
hammering of the gold into a cavity, in that 
it may be employed successfully in teeth so 
frail that the shell would collapse under the 
hammering process. 

Wonderful results have been attain- 
ed by the use of the X-ray by those 
specialists in dentistry who devote them- 
selves. to oral surgery. In diagnoses the 
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Case of a protrusive jaw made straight 


LIFE MASKS, BEFORE AND AFTER OPERA- 
RESULTS OBTAINED 
BY SPECIALISTS IN ORTHODONTIA 








Cases where “undershot” jaws have been brought into place 


X-ray has _ proved 
peculiarly adapt- 
able to the location 
of abnormalities 
in the teeth, jaws, 
and face, the nature 
of which, in many 
instances, could not 
have been determined 
by any other method 
known toscience; and 
alveolar abscesses, 
lupus, acne, enlarged 
glands of the neck, 
and even cancer have 
been cured by _ its 
use. In cases of facial neuralgia, due, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, to some disorder 
of the teeth, the X-ray is almost infallible, and 
it is impossible to locate the seat of trouble 
by any other means. 

In a diagnosis by the X-ray the radiograph 
may be taken either inside the mouth or 
through the face. While the former proc- 
ess requires a high degree of skill on the 
part of the operator, it is a simple matter for 
the patient, the plate on which the picture 
is to appear being inclosed in a waterproof 
covering and placed over the affected teeth, 
being then subjected to the rays for a few 
seconds. The negative on being removed 
at once discloses any condition aside from 
normal in the teeth or gums. 

One of our leading dental specialists with 
the X-ray recently had as a patient a young 
man who was suffering from an enlargement 
of the lower jaw that might have been diag- 
nosed ascancer, which would have resulted in 
an operation and led to permanent disfigure- 
ment. The use of the X-ray discovered the 
fact that two unerupted teeth—as dentists 
call those that have not come to the surface 
of the gums—had been forced from the 
lower part of the jaw into the surrounding 
tissue. The dentist removed them through 








the patient’s mouth, when he was at once re- 
lieved. He bears no trace of the operation, 
of course. A somewhat similar case was 
that of an elderly lady who had been in great 
pain for several days as the result of facial 
neuralgia, the cause of which it was im- 
possible to locate. The X-ray showed an 
unerupted tooth from the upper jaw em- 
bedded in the tissue under the eye, and it 
was removed with little difficulty. Such 
incidents are, however, every-day matters 
with the X-ray specialists. 

Scientists tell us that the teeth that, by rea- 
son of disuse, man is to lose next are the 
third molars, or wisdom teeth. In some per- 
sons they are even now rudimentary, while 
with others they do not develop normally. A 
serious condition is often brought about 
when an unerupted wisdom tooth develops 
or grows sidewise, and becomes impacted 
between the ramus of the jaw and the 
second molar. The X-ray is the most 
satisfactory means by which this condition 
may be discovered, as the necessity for 
probing and cutting is prevented. 

More marvelous than anything else in 
dentistry, perhaps, are the results obtained 
by the specialists in “orthodontia” and 
“‘orthopedia of the face,” the word signifying 
the moving of misplaced teeth to a correct 
position, and the phrase the correction and 
prevention of facial deformities brought 
about by defects of the teeth and jaws. Not 
only does the expert turn twisted teeth in their 
sockets, and straighten 
those that are tilted, 
malposed, impacted, 
or otherwise out 
of alignment, but he 
brings a prognathous 
jaw to its natural 
position, and rectifies 
almost any irregu- 
larities of the lower 
part of the face. While 
this work is easier and 
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simpler with children, it is nevertheless 
successful, not only with adults, but with old 
men and women, although without ocular 
proof of what has been done in this direction 
the results would seem incredible. 

Most extraordinary results in orthodontia 
and orthopedia have been accomplished by 
dental specialists in our large cities. One 
of these practitioners has invented what he 
calls the “ humane process,” and presented 
it to the profession at large. The apparatus 
he has devised is transposed to meet the re- 
quirements of each particular dental mal- 
formation that may come before the opera- 
tor, but it may be roughly described as a 
sort of wire harness for each tooth under 
treatment, fastened to an anchorage over 
other teeth, a regulated force being applied 
by the use of tiny springs of varying strength, 
scientifically systematized. When the den- 
tal arch is to be broadened a U-shaped 
loop with a spring is fastened inside it, and 
the pressure regulated in a similar manner. 

From the clumsiness of this description 
one would scarcely believe it possible that 
such an apparatus could be tolerated in the 
mouth for even the briefest period. Nev- 
ertheless, with so high a degree of mechan- 
ical skill are the wires, loops, and springs (all 
generally of gold) adjusted that the patient 
wears the device without serious inconven- 
ience, and is able to eat with little difficulty. 
It seems astonishing also that a degree 
of pressure so slight as not to cause 
the patient distress 
should be powerful 
enough to move the 
teeth in their sockets 
and even to change 
the shape of the dental 
arch, but there are hun- 
dreds of men, women, 
and children in various 
parts of the country 
to attest the practica- 
bility of the system. 


CASES WHERE MALFORMED JAWS HAVE BEEN FIXED SO THAT THE MOUTH WOULD CLOSE 
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The Long Arm of Mannister 


By 2%. Phillips Oppenheim 
VIII. The Making of Hambledon 


Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


Epitor’s Note.—“ The Long Arm of Mannister” stories are connected through a main idea 


which may be briefly explained to the reader. 


Mannister is the victim of a band of conspirators, 


who have sought to bring about his ruin. Undaunted by the great odds against him, Mannister sets 
out to overcome his enemies. Circumstances are such that he is obliged to map out an entirely 
different plan of procedure against each of the conspirators, whom, one by one, he brings to grief. 


HE round table at Luigi’s 
was laid for four, but 
Mannister sat there alone. 
He studied the menu with- 
out interest, and ordered 
his dinner mechanically. 
Then he leaned back in his 
seat, and for the moment his 
eyes traveled through the 
opposite walls into a dis- 
tant corner of the world, and the ghosts 
leaped up like puppets, to bend over and 
deride. Mannister was very bored and 
very weary. The task which he had set 
himself when the iron of suffering had 
entered his soul and made of his life a wreck 
was already almost finished. He thought 
of them one by one, those men who had 
wrought this evil thing against him, and he 
knew that the misfortunes which had befallen 
them were just and well deserved. And now 
even this interest in his life was passing away. 
Two only were left to satisfy his thirst for 
vengeance. In all his life there remained 
no other purpose. 

And he was lonely! Somehow the sight of 
the empty table at which he sat struck a 
chill to his heart. His own hand had thrust 
aside those quondam companions of his, 
but for none of them was he for a moment 
sorry. And yet he found his solitude dis- 
tasteful, typical of his life itself. He was 
impatient with the weakness which made 
even the faintest sense of loneliness possi- 
ble. And yet the empty chairs round this 
table spoke to him of the days when he had 
been like other men, with the cup of life 
pressed hard to his lips, and joy in his heart. 
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Sophy de la Mere saw him on her way up 
the room, and stopped and turned back. 
She pointed to the empty places, and 
laughed at him softly and without fear. 
“You remind me,” she said, ‘“‘of a child 
who has thrown his toys out of the window, 
and sits on the nursery floor bewailing his 
loneliness. ” 

He smiled, and patted the head of her 
little dog. ‘The toys,” he answered, “are 
not all destroyed.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ You must 
really tell me,” she said, “what you have 
done to Ernest Jacobs. I am beginning to 
suspect that you have a sense of humor. I 
saw him two nights ago in the pit at the 
Adelphi Theater, sitting between a big, 
dark, Jewish-looking man and a sharp- 
featured girl with a terrible fringe, who 
must have been his daughter. Jacobs 
looked as though he were wearing ready- 
made clothes and were trying to grow a 
mustache. If this is your doing, it is the 
justice of heaven. I never saw anyone who 
looked so miserable and yet so thoroughly 
in touch with his surroundings. ”’ 

A rare gleam of humor flashed in Man- 
nister’s eyes. ‘I am a philanthropist,” he 
declared. “I start out with terribly evil 
intentions, and in the end I simply induce 
people to revert to their normal state. 
Jacobs as a stock-broker and a man about 
town was a wretched poseur. As a partner 
in a retail clothing-establishment, and hus- 
band to Miss Goldberg, he is in the position 
for which Providence intended him.” 

“You are not only convincing,” she de- 
clared, “but reassuring.” 





_ 





“To me the honor,” he begged, “‘to dine 
with me, and we will pursue the subject.” 

She smiled, and seated herself at the 
table. Mannister was scornfully aware 
that her coming was a pleasure to him. He 
called a maitre d’hétel, and supplemented 
his order. She drew off her gloves and 
leaned a little across the table toward him, 
her chin resting upon her clasped hands. 

‘“Your latest. statement,’’ she remarked, 
“interests me. Of course you know that 
there are only Fred Hambledon and myself 
left. Now if I am going to be dealt with 
after the manner of ‘Jacobs—that i is to say, 
put in my proper place in the world—let 
me hear your idea as to what that may be.” 

He smiled. ‘‘Forewarned is forearmed,” 
he said. “‘Why should I give myself 
away ?” 

She pushed up her veil so that her face 
was exposed. ‘‘ Look at me,”’ she said, and 
he obeyed. “What do you see?” she 
asked. “Be truthful.” 

“T see,” he said, “the face of a woman 
who has known many things and suffered 
many things, and who is a little tired of them 
ali?’ 

“Look again,” she said. 

“How much shall I tell you?” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You have been beautiful, but you 
remain only charming. There are lines 
about your eyes and at the corners of your 
mouth. "Life does not mean to you w hat it 
meant five or ten or fifteen years ago.” 

“Life,” she said, ‘‘will never mean any- 
—_~ to me again. Now you know why 

I sit here and talk lightly with you. It is 
not because I am not afraid. Nothing that 
you can say can wound me, nothing that you 
can do can harm me—nothing, that is to 
say, unless you countermand your invitation 
to dinner, for I myself could not possibly 
afford all these good things which you have 
ordered.” 

He smiled. ‘‘The dinner,” he said, ‘‘is 
a certainty. To tell you the truth, I am 
indebted to you for coming. Have you 
ever known what it is to be lonely ? 

“T have been lonely for so many years,’ 
she said, “that I shall never be lonely any 
more. It is past.” 

Mannister thought over her words as he 
sipped his wine. ‘‘ You are a young woman 
still,” he said. 

“TI am forty-two,” she answered, “and 
there is not a person in the world who cares 
two pins whether I live or die. The woman 


,’ 
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of forty-two who is loved has life before her, 
and all the happiness that life can hold. 
The woman who has reached my age with- 
out winning the love of anyone can never 
win anything. Her life is over.” 

Mannister sipped his wine thoughtfully. 
“‘T am almost tempted,” he said, ‘“‘to play 
the part of consoler, to remind you that the 
spinning of time always brings us back 
some day or other to those who have cared, 
but from whom we have drifted away. New 
fires may not be lighted, but the old ones 
may leap again into flame.” 

She laughed at him softly. “I don’t 
know which is the more consoling,” she said, 


‘“‘your wine or your philosophy. Between 
the two I am certainly getting curious. 


What terrible scheme have you been hatch- 
ing in your brain against me?” 


“In your case,”’ he answered, ‘“‘one must 


reverse the ancient saying, ‘Place aux 
dames.’ There still remains our friend 


Hambledon.” 

Her lips curled scornfully. ‘There is 
just a question,” she said, ‘‘ whether he does 
exist. At any rate, he i is very nearly fright- 
ened into his grave. 

“On my account?” Mannister asked. 

‘Entirely,’ she answered. ‘‘He goes in 
terror of his life.” 

Mannister smiled superciliously. ‘‘He 
never had the nerves of a rabbit,” he said. 
“T shall be curious to see him. Isn’t this— 
why, here he is!” 

It was not to be wondered at that Mannis- 
ter had tardily recognized the man who had 
timidly entered the room, and now stood hesi- 


tatingly a few feet from their table. Ham- 
bledon was still in morning dress, and his 


appearance was certainly not prepossessing. 
He had grown thinner, so that his clothes 
hung about him loosely. He had ceased to 
be particular about his linen and the folding 
of his tie. Behind his gold spectacles his 
eyes were bloodshot, and he had the air of 
the man who is an habitual drinker. Man- 
nister beckoned to him, and he came up to 
the table at once. 

“What the devil have you been doing to 
yourself ?”? Mannister demanded. 
‘“‘T have been ill, upset—a nervous break- 





down,”’ Hambledon stammered. ‘I have 
been—hang it all, you know what it is, 


Mannister!” he wound up abruptly. “Let 
me sit down and talk. My knees shake if I 
stand. Excuse me, Mrs. De la Mere. I 


did not recognize you for the moment.” 
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“Sit down,” Mannister said shortly. 
’ 7 


“Will you have some wine?” Hambledon 
drank a glass greedily. 

‘You know what is the matter with me, 
Mannister,” he said. ‘‘Haven’t I seen 
them all go, one by one? There’s Traske, 
lured to steal and exiled. Polsover, a fu- 
gitive and ruined. They told me he was 
back, but it can’t be true. Stevens, Colin 
Stevens, in a hospital with a bandage on his 
face, and God help him when the time comes 
for him to take it off! Rundermere, starving 
in some dirty foreign place. Jacobs, little 
Ernie, you walked him off from this very 
spot, ‘and he has never been back since. 
Dykes, dead and buried with a bullet in his 
forehead. I have seen them all go, and I 
am the last. God help me, I am the last!” 

“You forget me,” Sophy de la Mere said 
calmly. 

“You and I, then,” Hambledon said. 
““There’s no one else left. They’re all gone. 
I wish to Heaven I’d lost every farthing I 
possessed in the world before I’d robbed 
you, Mannister. 

Mannister leaned back in his seat, and 
surveyed the other man contemptuously. 
“Tt was not the money, Hambledon,” he 
said quietly. 

Hambledon clasped his hands, and the 
tears stood in his eyes. ‘“‘It was not I who 
schemed to get you out of the country,” he 
declared. ~‘I had nothing to do with Sin- 
clair and that part of it, I swear. It was 
Stevens who thought that out.” 

“You were a party to it,”” Mannister said 
coldly. 

“TY did not approve—I did not agree,” 
Hambledon declared. “I swear that I did 
not. Ask Mrs. De la Mere. There’s no 
one else left to ask.” 

Mannister shrugged his shoulders. “Let 
that go,”’ he said. “Tell me w hy you have 
come here to-night like this.” 

“‘T had not the heart to change,”? Ham- 
bledon said. “I have lost my _ pluck. 
Hang it all,” he continued, “can’t you see 
that I’m broken? What more do you want 
of me? You remember the man I was. 
Look at me now., I am fit for nothing but 
the scrap-heap. If you have anything 
planned against me, Mannister, go on with 
it, go on with it quickly. You may try 


” 


your hardest, but I doubt whether you can 
do me any further evil.” 

Mannister sipped his wine thoughtfully. 
His eyes lingered upon the man who sat on 
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the other side of the round table, but there 
was no sympathy in his face, only a great 
contempt. **Vour temperament is too 
elastic, Hambledon,” he said dryly. “If 
the fear of me were removed from you to- 
night, you would blossom out to-morrow a 
new man. I am not disposed to let you off 
so cheaply.” 

Hambledon rose from his chair a little 
abruptly. ‘Was it to tell me this,” he 
asked, “‘that you sent for me?” 

“Not entirely,” Mannister answered. 
“T was curious to see you. You can go now 
if you like. You will hear from me again in 
a day or two. 

Hambledon spoke one last word before he 
turned away. “So far, Mannister,” he 
said, leaning a little across the table, “the 
luck has been on your side, but it may 
change at any moment.” 

He turned and left the restaurant. Man- 
nister looked toward his companion with a 
smile. 

“‘Do you believe in luck, dear lady?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘T do,” she answered, “but I also believe 
inyou. Ihave had a delightful dinner, but I 
am afraid that I must tear myself away now. 
I am going around to Peggy Lancaster’s to 
play bridge. ” 

Mannister rose and bowed his adieu. “I 
imagine,” he said, ‘that we shall meet 
again before long.” 

She smiled at him gaily. ‘Whenever 
you please,” she answered. “TI at least am 
not afraid of you, and I have enjoyed my 
dinner immensely.” 

Once more Mannister was alone. He 
ordered a liqueur, and lighting a cigarette, 
he sat for some time at the table. Then, 
calling a waiter, he paid his bill and left the 
restaurant. From his pocketbook he took 
a small piece of paper and handed it up to 
the driver of his electric brougham. 

‘“‘Find out where this is,” he said, “and 
drive me there. It is somewhere in Ball- 
ham.” 

Ballham is a large neighborhood, and the 
house which Mannister sought was in a very 
small street. Nevertheless they found it at 
last, after stopping several times for in- 
quiries, and the carriage pulled up with a 
jerk in front of one of a row of poor-looking 
houses. Mannister ascended the steps and 
rang the bell. There was some delay 
before it was answered, then the door was 
cautiously opened by a woman whose face 
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was invisible in the dimly lighted passage. 

“Ts Mrs. Hambledon in?” Mannister 
asked. 

“T am Mrs. Hambledon,” the woman 
answered. 

‘“T should be glad,’ Mannister said, ‘“‘to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with you.” 

The woman looked at him in amazement, 
and then at the waiting carriage. Suddenly 
an idea occurred to her. ‘Has anything 
happened to—to my husband?” she asked. 

Mannister shook his head. ‘Nothing 
that I know of,” he answered. “I have 
some business with you, however. Will you 
allow me to come in and talk to you for a 
few minutes?” 

She led the way into a small, poorly 
furnished sitting-room, and turned up the 
light. For the first time Mannister was 
able to see her distinctly. The unshaded 
gas-light was no kinder to her than the hand 
of time had been. She was thin and faded. 
Her face bore the impress of a constant 
anxiety. Her eyes were deep-set, her dress 
was untidy. Nevertheless Mannister felt 
that she was only the wreck’of some other 
woman whose identity might well be lost. 

‘‘Mrs. Hambledon,” he said, “I have 
known your husband for a great many 
years. Lately I have made some inquiries 
concerning his habits and the manner of his 
life. It is because I am convinced that he 
is not behaving fairly to you and to his 
family that I have determined to intervene. 
I have some influence over your husband— 
we will call it influence, at any rate. May 
I ask if you know what his income is?” 

The woman’s eyes were big with aston- 
ishment. She scarcely understood what all 
this might mean. ‘Between two and three 
hundred a year, he tells me,” she answered. 
“He allows me three pounds a week to keep 
house on and look after the children. 
Sometimes,” she added, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘it is rather hard work.” 

Mannister nodded. “He allows you,” 
he repeated, “‘three pounds a week, and he 
pays, I imagine, something like twenty-five 
pounds a year for this house. And for your 
dress ?” 

‘“‘Sometimes,” she said, “he gives me a 
little extra, but as a rule I have to buy what 
I want out of the three pounds a week.” 

“Your husband, ”’ Mannister said, ‘‘is not 
treating you well, Mrs. Hambledon. His 
income is nearer a thousand pounds a year 
than three hundred. I was one of his 
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associates some time ago, so I know some- 
thing of the manner of his life, and I repeat 
that he is not treating you well.” 

“Tf,” she said, looking at Mannister 
fixedly, “you know what you are talking 
about, and there is any truth at all in what 
you say, then he has treated me like a devil. 
I was better off by far before I was married. 
I had a comfortable home then, and no 
anxieties. Now it is nothing but work and 
trouble from Monday morning to Saturday 
night. I would not mind that so much,” 
she continued, “‘if there was anyone to share 
it with me, but the children are too young to 
understand, and his business always keeps 
him out till ten or eleven o’clock, sometimes 
all night. That is,” she added, after a 
moment’s breathless pause, “‘if he tells me 
the truth!” 

Mannister looked at his watch, “Put 
on your hat, Mrs. Hambledon,” he said, 
“‘and come with me.” 

“Come with you!’ 
‘“Where? What for?” 

“‘T am going to make things quite clear to 
you,” Mannister said, “‘and then I am go- 
ing to show you how to act so that you may 
have a different husband and a different 
home.” 

The woman did not hesitate. She dis- 
appeared for a few moments, and returned 
dressed for the street. Mannister placed her 
in the carriage and sat by her side. They 
drove almost in silence to a small block of 
houses near the Museum. Here Mannister 
assisted her to alight, and whispered a ques- 
tion to the janitor, who shook his head. 

“We have an appointment for ten 
o’clock,” Mannister said. ‘‘Take us up to 
his rooms and let us wait.” 

He slipped a half-sovereign into the man’s 
hand, who at once showed them into the 
elevator. On the fourth: floor he stepped 
out and opened the door of one of the apart- 
ments. They entered, and the man re- 
treated, closing the door after him. 

“Why have you brought me here?” Mrs. 
Hambledon asked, looking around. ‘I do 
not understand.” 

“You see,’”? Mannister remarked, ‘that 
this is a cozy little suite, small but com- 
fortable. There is a bedroom in there, 
and a bathroom. The sitting-room is not 
elaborate, perhaps, but still it is well enough 
for a bachelor. Go into the bedroom and 
tell me whether you recognize any of the 
things you see there.” 
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she exclaimed. 








“SO FAR, MANNISTER,” HE SAID, “THE LUCK HAS BEEN ON YOUR 
SIDE, BUT IT MAY CHANGE AT ANY MOMENT” 








She disappeared, and came back in a mo- 
ment with white, scared face. ‘Some of 
my husband’s clothes are in there, and his 
shaving things,” she said. 

Mannister nodded. “Anything else?” 
he asked quietly. 

The woman covered her -face with her 
handkerchief and sobbed. Mannister laid 
his hand gently upon her shoulder. 

‘“‘We are going to have all this changed,” 
he said. ‘You must not worry. Life is 
made up of disappointments, you know. I 
dare say there are many worse men in the 
world than your husband.” 

She looked up at him again in a moment. 
“Tell me,” she asked quietly, “what con- 
cern all this is of yours?” 

Mannister smiled. ‘‘In a few minutes,” 
he said, ‘‘ your husband will be here, and you 
may understand a little, though you will 
never understand altogether. It is sufficient 
if I tell you that I think I can make your 
husband promise that there shall be no more 
of this sort of thing,” he added, after a 
moment’s pause. 

The woman sat down, and with her chin 
resting upon her hands looked fixedly into 
the fireplace. ‘‘We have been married,” 
she said, in dull, even tones, ‘“‘eleven years. 
The first year I was fairly happy, the second 
year things were a little different, and since 
then every year they have been worse. God 
knows what a struggle it has been lately. 
Fred has been home scarcely at all. We 
have never been away. I have not seen the 
inside of a theater for five years. And all 
the time, all the time——” 

Her voice choked, and she paused. 
Mannister said nothing. There was noth- 
ing he could say. 

‘I think,” she began again in a moment, 
“that I would rather not have known. It 
was bad enough before, but now it is worse. 
If it were not for the children ” she 
added softly. 

Then of a sudden a key turned in the 
lock, and Hambledon entered. When he 
saw who it was that waited for him, he stood 
stock-still with surprise. His wife rose 
slowly to her feet. Somehow or other she 





was no longer the poor faded creature whom 
Mannister had found. There was dignity 
as well as character in her attitude and in 
the calm level gaze which she turned upon 
her husband. 

‘Shut the door, Hambledon,” Mannisier 
ordered. 
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Hambledon obeyed like a man in a dream. 

“Now give me the key,’’ Mannister con- 
tinued. 

Again Hambledon obeyed. All the time 
he kept glancing furtively toward his wife. 

“‘T do not think,” Mannister said quietly, 
‘that this is a situation which calls for many 
explanations. With a view to adjusting 
the little difference that remains between 
us, Hambledon, I made certain inquiries 
with regard to you and the manner of your 
life. The result was that I discovered you 
to be a selfish brute, a man who de- 
ceives his wife as to his means, and lives in 
luxury himself, while he forces his family 


to subsist on a beggarly pittance. Your 
wife knows everything, Hambledon. She 


will forgive you on certain conditions. 
Three parts of your income are to be spent 
in maintaining a proper establishment for 
her and your children. This piace you do 
not enter again. Your spare time, whatever 
it is, with reasonable exceptions, is to be 
given to fulfilling your duties as a husband 
and a father. Your acceptance of these 
conditions settles the difference between us. 
If you refuse them, or if your wife refuses to 
forgive you, that difference must be settled 
in another way.” 

The man and the woman stood looking 
at each other. Dimly she seemed to under- 
stand that there was some danger with 
which her husband was threatened, and that 
it came from Mannister. She looked at him 
almost threateningly, and half held out her 
arms to her husband. Mannister turned 
away with a faint smile. 

‘My terms, I see ” he began. 

“Are accepted!” both the man and the 
woman declared. 

Mannister pointed to the door. “Let 
me suggest, then,” he said, ‘“‘that you take 
your wife around to a restaurant and have 
some supper. I will see to the shutting up 
of this place. And remember, Hambledon, 
I am not to be deceived.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hambledon left the place 
arminarm. Mannister locked up, and de- 
scended a few minutes later with the key in 
his pocket. On his way back to his rooms, 
he’took out the list which he still carried, and 
drew a line through Hambledon’s name. 
Then he looked reflectively at the sheet of 
paper, now worn with much folding. One 
by one those straight black lines seemed to 
tell their own story. Only one name re- 
mained, the name of Sophy de la Mere! 








Magazine Shop ~Talk 


HE suMMER Issues of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN will be especially devoted to 
the needs of the tourist and holiday- 
maker. It will be preeminently the maga- 
zine to read on train and boat, or in idle 
vacation moments. We have been saving 
the most entertaining stories for over a year 
for this purpose. 

During the season we shall publish the 
best recent fiction of Henry C. Rowland, 
Eliza Calvert Hall, 
E. J. Rath, Roy 
Norton, Lucia 
Chamberlain, 
Alfred Henry 
Lewis, Bruno Les- 
sing, Bailey Millard, 
T. Jenkins Hains, 
and other favorite 
story-tellers. 


SENATOR La FoL- 
LETTE’S published 
list of nearly one 
hundred financiers 
who rule the United 
States through their 
control of industries 
has stimulated in- 
terest in the “ Own- 
ers of America” 
series, the first of 
which appears in 
this issue. A ma- 
jority of these pow- 
erful men are quite 
unknown to the 
public, but before 
we have finished 
with the series you 
will know exactly 
who they are and the reason why they 
may justly be called “ Owners of America.” 


CapTAIN Hosson’s article on the com- 
parative preparedness for war of Japan and 
the United States is being widely read and 
commented on. His second paper in this 
issue will be found a truly remarkable pro- 
duction. It is safe to predict that very few 
patriotic Americans will fail to read it and 
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HARRISON FISHER, AT WORK 
IN HIS STUDIO 


look for the concluding article in an early 
COSMOPOLITAN, which will describe the 
ultimate consequences of a war with Japan. 


NEXT TO THE QUESTION of bringing the 
army and navy up to a thoroughly efficient 
standard, the most important matter before 
the country to-day is undoubtedly the pro- 
hibition movement which is making such 
gigantic strides in many states. 

It includes, how- 
ever, several diffi- 
cult problems quite 
apart from the mere 
prohibition of 
liquor-selling. Some 
of these have 
already been con- 
sidered in these 
pages, and others 
will be discussed 
later. An interest- 
ing phase of this 
matter is that the 
sentiment for tem- 
perance reform is 
by no means con- 
fined to thiscountry. 
In the July issue 
we shall give our 
readers an accurate 
account of what is 
being done along 
these lines among 
the European 
nations. 


THE JULY CON- 
TENTS will include 
a fully illustrated 
article, entitled 
“Monarchs in Debt,” telling pf the 
financial difficulties of some of the great 
rulers of Europe, including the King of 
England, the Emperor of Germany, and 
the King of Belgium. It presents a 
curious and little known side of royalty. 
An early cover will be the latest production 
of the popular artist, Harrison Fisher, and 
as usual the theatrical portraits will be 
reproduced in a new ahd original manner. 








Small Contributions 





By Ambrose Bierce 


OBSERVE THAT the origin of the slang 
I phrase, “handed him a lemon,” is 

under diligent discussion by those 
“gentlemen of wit and pleasure about 
town,” the philologists. If they will 
troubie themselves to read the Sanskrit 
tale of “Lakshadatta and Labdhadatta”’ 
they will find an account of a_ king 
who to reward a worthy subject sum- 
moned him four times before a great public 
assemblage and presented him with a lemon. 
The lemon was a work of art and full of 
jewels, but the poor fellow did not know 
that and was bitterly disappointed. 


FROM A LETTER of one author to another: 
“T promised X. that I would read his latest 
novel, arid he has sent it. Kindly advise 
me what to do.” 


THE LATEST valuable addition to the 
vocabulary is unconstantinopolitanism. To 
the victim of that anand Stamboule- 
vardier, the domestic dog, it should mean 
something pretty good. 


THAT Mrs. ELtnor GLyn’s new edition 
will have the revised title ‘Three Reeks” 
is probably the dream of a Pilgrim Mother 
imagining a vain thing. That would imply 
an incredible excision. 


RELATING TO the funeral of a bad man, 
the following sentence from “ Ancestors”’ is 
about as neat as any with which Mrs. 
Atherton spices her books, “The sermon 
had been eloquent with masterly omissions. ” 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH’s praise of Mrs. 
Atherton and Mrs. Wharton for their 
“flowing style” is like the commendation of 





another’s pearly skin by one who has had 
himself elaborately tattooed from head to 
heel. 


A WRITER IN THE Adlantic, austerely op- 
posed to the study of grammar, says, 
“*T hem ain’t’ in the mouth of the bumpkin 
is as beautiful and appropriate as ‘they are’ 
in the mouth of a gentleman.”’ But without 
the study of grammar how could a gentle- 
man know better than to say “them ain’t”? 

“From ANYWHERE TO NOWHERE” is a 
rather “fetching” title for a narrative of ex- 
ploration, but it does not seem to promise 
any substantial addition to the sum of geo- 
graphical knowledge. It reminds one of a 
certain projected railway which was to run 
“southwesterly from a point to be de- 
termined by the directors. ”’ 


Mr. HoweELts has “ gone in” for the su- 
pernatural. His book, “ Between the Dark 
and the Daylight,” introduces the reader to 
as respectable and mannerly ghosts as one 
could wish to meet, or does meet. To the 
terror that invests the chairman of a village 
school board the Howells ghost adds some- 
thing of the mystery enveloping the farmer 
from another township. 


In “THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE” M. 
Metchnikoff expounds the art of longevity 
and somewhat strengthens the universal 
hope that we shall some day know how to 
live forever. Possibly we are making some 
progress in the pursuit of earthly immor- 
tality, but as yet none of our scientific 
methods has an indubitable efficacy that 
justifies our austerity toward that of the 
late Ponce de Leon. 
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NEALE ANNOUNCES “The Looms of 
Life,” a book of poems by Herman Schef- 
fauer, whose first work, “Of Both Worlds,” 
contained some very striking poetry. After 
publishing it Mr. Scheffauer put out his 
prow upon the sea of prose and while in 
Europe did fine work for many of the 
English reviews and magazines. My word 
for it, his new book will be so well worth 
reading that it will be little read. 


PLEASANTLY MITIGATING the deadly grav- 
ity of the “literary column” and smooth- 
ing the asperities of controversy, a crafts- 
man of my solemn trade rises to remark 
that unless I have a singularly large 
family I cannot rightly be regarded as a 
“popular” writer. Well, I have recently 
replaced in a public library a certain book of 
mine which has three times been stolen. _ It 
strikes me that a writer who is beloved by 
thieves has about as wide a popularity as he 
could crave. 


THE FAMOUS BANCROFT LIBRARY, of San 
Francisco, collected by Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft to assist him and his hack writers in 
making his thirty-nine volumes of the worst 


conceivable history of the Pacific States, has 
been found to contain the long missing 
papers of Carondelet, the last of the Spanish 


governors of Louisiana. Of this important 
discovery Prof. Frederick J. Turner says 
that it will make necessary the rewriting of 
the history of the Southwest. Not, let us 
hope, by Mr. Bancroft. 


CoMPASSION FOR POOR OuIDA because of 
the indigence of her last days appears to 
have been a needless effusion of tears. Mr. 
Percival Pollard, who was near her at the 
time, and who commonly knows about the 
things he writes of, says that the sensational 
accounts of her poverty had little founda- 
tion in truth. A squanderer she certainly 
was, “but not a bigoted one.” Her prod- 
igality was seen chiefly in her expenditure 
of intellectual force, of which she wasted 
enough to have made a half-hundred better 
novelists than herself. Almost any contem- 
porary worker at her trade would have prof- 
ited as a dog under her intellectual table. 


WHEN A DISTINGUISHED statesman in a 
distinguished speech misuses the familiar 
sentence, “the king can do no wrong’’—uses 
it as if it meant that whatever the king does 
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is right—it is time to have an understanding 
with him. This famous dictum upon which 
the orators and writers of our “ fierce democ- 
racie” execute such feats of bitter irony is 
not an utterance of bigoted king-worship, 
but the expression of a simple political truth. 
It means that in a constitutional, or limited, 
monarchy the sovereign, unable to act 
against the advice of his ministry, is not re- 
sponsible for their sins and blunders. It is 
they, not he, who err. How lamentable 
that so much thunderous forensic irony and 
so much glittering literary epigram are 
wasted on a misapprehension! It is with a 
view to the mending of this dripping spigot 
that these lines are penned. 


ONE CALLING HIMSELF Frederick Herron 
having fooled a well-known magazine with a 
story which had appeared in another maga- 
zine, the wronged editor proposes a black 
list of plagiarists. A vain protection: these 
miscreants are not likely to give their real 
names. Others have suggested that editors 
be men of wider reading. But no editor can 
have read the one-thousandth part of all 
that has been written in the past, nor the 
one-hundredth part of what has_ been 
written recently. There is really no way to 
head off these malefactors except by making 
them afraid; that is by hunting them down 
and punishing them by law. Turn loose 
the bloodhounds. Pardon me, good rose- 
water penologists: I forgot that punishment 
is not deterrent. 


OUR FASTIDIOUS FRIEND, The Nation, 
pronounces the short story “the lowest type 
of imaginative l#erature,’”’ and complacently 
adds, “ In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it is nothing moré than whipped syllabub— 
a petty confection for young ladies who 
want to kill time.” But what, pray, are 
ninety-nine in a hundred paintings, sculp- 
tures, musical compositions, verses, and 
novels? Surely ninety-nine cups of whipped 
syllabub are more supportable than ninety- 
nine gallons. That The Nation can find 
only two good tales in the “Decameron” 
merely shows that in its judgment the writ- 
ing of short stories is a difficult art—which 
indeed it is, and all the higher art for that. 
Subject a novel to the fire assay and what 
remains at the bottom-of the cupel—the 
precious metal with the worthless stuff 
burned out of it—is a short story. A novel 
is a short story padded. 








